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Leon EbEL, an associate foreign news editor in a New York news agency, compares the 
pleasant scene that was Europe with the chaos which is portrayed by the cables. 


No one ever doubted the influence of the Irish in America in both politics and jour- 
nalism. Harry KENNeEpDy, returning to Ireland from Siam, via America, has therefore 
been in the fortunate position of being able to glean from his countrymen more of the 
inside news of American politics than is the usual traveller. 


L. S. McInryre concludes his series of articles on the gold mines racket. He writes: 
‘I used to get myself laughed at by suggesting to the hardbitten oil men that they organize 
just one honest company. I somehow suspect that some of them must wish they had if 
the condition of the oil industry is any criterion.’ 


Norman McL. Rocers, who has just presented a brief to the Nova Scotia Economic 
Inquiry on behalf of the Provincial Government, presenting the case for a revision of 
financial terms for that province, contributes an article containing some more general 
suggestions for the forthcoming Dominion-Provincial Conference. 
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AST month we urged in these columns that one 
reason for the institution of civil service reforms 
in Ontario would be nothing more than sheer 

political expediency for Mr. Hepburn in the face of 
disgruntled supporters whom his economy campaign 
prevented from sticking their noses in the patronage 
trough. That reason still remains, but there is no 
indication that Mr. Hepburn recognizes the fact. In 
the last several weeks, the Administration at 
Queen’s Park has indulged in some of the most 
arrogant partisanship that one could hope to en- 
counter. The request for the resignation of Mr. P. D. 
Ross from the Ottawa Hydro Board was coloured 
with misstatements, which were most convincingly 
answered by that individual and, despite his reputa- 
tion as a public servant, the chief basis for the 
charges against him seems to be that he was a Con- 
servative. In addition, the fact that the Ottawa 
Hydro Board antedates the provincial system makes 
this interference in local matters unduly and ex- 
cessively dictatorial. NNow Mr. Roadhouse, the 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, is to be dismissed 
for the apparent reason that he was too scrupulous 
in carrying out the instructions of his former 
Minister. Mr. Hepburn is not only missing a splen- 
did opportunity for introducing essential reforms, 
but in going to the opposite extreme he is aggra- 
vating the age-old patronage problem to an extent 
which demands public protest for the protection of 
capable civil servants and the maintenance of the 
efficiency of public administration. And, in so far as 
the exigencies of party politics are concerned, the 
Ontario Government may be brought to a halt by 
pondering over the number of votes each day these 
moves are losing for its Federal colleagues. 








lk 


* * * 


R. I. W. C. SOLLOWAY, the millionaire oil 
promoter, has come out with a declaration of 
open political warfare upon the Farmers’ 

Government in the province of Alberta. The objec- 
tive of his campaign will be the removal of the pres- 
sent government control of the exploitation of the 
Provincial oil-fields; the cause of his opposition to 
the government is their action in starting a series of 
prosecutions of fraudulent stock selling practices 
Which resulted in-his conviction and removal from 
the scene of his activities. Mr. Solloway looks for- 
ward to a change of government in Alberta and at 
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Ottawa. Presumably he will cast in his lot with the 
Liberals in Alberta, the leader of that organization 
having strongly criticized Premier Brownlee’s action 
in prosecuting Mr. Solloway in 1930, although in his 
book, reviewed recently in the Forum, he suggests 
the formation of a fourth Federal party under the 
leadership of Camillien Houde. But whatever his 
ultimate affiliations, Mr. Solloway’s entrance into the 
field of politics is the most arrant display of consum- 
mate bravado that has occurred in recent Canadian 
politics. If he entered in a changed spirit after his 
term of imprisonment, there would be little objec- 
tion. But for a man who has been responsible, either 
directly or indirectly, for fleecing the most defence- 
less classes in the community, to pour out his ample 
funds to defeat a government which made a sincere 
attempt to restrain this process, and in support of 
policies which would restore it, is an action which 
we sincerely hope will prove intolerable to all sane 
voters. 
* % * 

HE Board of Governors of the United Theo- 

logical College in Montreal has finally refused 

to accept the recommendation of the General 
Council of the United Church that Professor King 
Gordon’s chair in Christian Ethics should not be 
discontinued. The case has a long history. Follow- 
ing an injunction of the General Council of the 
Church in favour of economy, Professor King Gor- 
don received notice of the suspension of his chair, 
an action which was not in the mind of the General 
Council and which was later reversed upon the offer 
of a private group to put up the necessary funds for 
a year. Apparently in December, 1933, an agree- 
ment was reached between the Board and the staff 
of the college by which the chair was to be continued, 
but, in spite of this, in March the Board declared 
the chair vacant as of June 30th, 1934. In September, 
the General Council in a report which at once 
accepted the motive of economy and held out for 
free speech, recommended the retention of Professor 
King Gordon, but the Board was more willing to 
accept its economy injunction than this unanimous 
recommendation. It is a pity that, in all these official 
dealings, the motives behind the Board’s action have 
never been thrashed out. Nevertheless several facts 
stand out. There is no doubt of Professor King 
Gordon’s qualications for his position nor of the 
sincerity of his social beliefs; it is obvious that the 








Board is dominated by persons completely anti- 
pathetic to these social beliefs and early differences 
between King Gordon and the Board occurred. 
Even if the Board’s motives have not been estab- 
lished, it is impossible not to conclude that in such 
a situation there must have been a strong element of 
suppression in the Board’s action, and the tendency 
towards repressive action must exist in all similar 
situations where the administration of educational 
institutions is in the hands of big business. 

_* * * 


ESPITE public protests and the absence of 
news reports on the subject, the arrest and 
deportation of those participating in labour 

activities still continues. Arrest under the palpably 
loose provisions of section 98 is a form of suppression 
which should be tolerated no longer, but more 
severe social injustices are wrought through depor- 
tation proceedings. Two recent cases illustrate this. 
Patrick O’Daire, who has already served eighteen 
months in Prince Albert for taking part in a demon- 
stration at Saskatoon, has been ordered deported as 
well, in spite of the fact that he is a British subject 
who has resided more than five years in Canada. 
Another case, however, which threatens to have 
savage consequences is that of P. Zopkar, a Fort 
William lumber worker, who was sentenced to a 
prison term and deportation for participating in a 
strike. In this instance deportation to Jugo-Slavia 
means almost certain execution in that country. The 
ruthless implications of this aspect of the ‘iron heel’ 
demand the strongest protest, whatever the political 
beliefs of the victims may be. 


* * * 


ONG an aggravated question, the problem of 
speculation on the grain exchange has arisen 
once more, and on both sides of the fence the 

old bogies are being conjured up. Mr. Bennett, on 
his return from Europe, has promised remedial ac- 
tion against deliberate short-selling by foreign 
powers, especially the Argentine, on the Winnipeg 
market, which has served to depress prices at a time 
when the farmer is disposing of his crop. It is more 
to be regretted that the duration and the terms of 
reference of the Stamp Commission, appointed in 
1931 to investigate the whole system of speculation, 
were not more adequate. The net achievement of 
the Commission was, in fact, to acquire hurriedly 
some local colour for a report which would have 
warmed the hearts of Adam Smith and Alfred 
Marshall, its ultimate authors. What the report did 
not cover was the working of the system in abnormal 
times; it did not mention the fact that, after the 
break in prices, the speculators cleared out of the 
market and brought about the conditions which 
forced the initiation of the government buying 
policy under John I. McFarland; nor did it cover 
situations such as the present one in which other 
countries have been taking advantage of this. Over 
a period of time, it is probable that speculators leave 
more money in the market than they take out of it; 
it is also true that, when a commodity as subject 
to fluctuations as wheat, has to be carried from the 
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time of its production to that of its cons 
any marketing method is speculative. But, in th 
present state of affairs, the process of hedging is no 
working in its proper manner. It may be effectiy. 
‘in the long run’ and in normal conditions, but goy. 
ernment action in the wheat market and the growth 
of centralized selling and purchasing have change 
the picture and lent strong support to the argument; 
for setting up a wheat board. 


* * * 


E publish in this month’s ‘Readers’ Forum’, 

letter criticizing an article in the August issye 

of the Forum dealing with department store 
labour conditions. The letter is, in the main, a denial 
of the aspersions cast upon the motives of thog 
controlling the business and an assertion that, wher 
their policy has had the result of lowering working 
conditions, it has been unavoidable if not actually 
in the interests of employment. Without dealing 
specifically with all the points raised in the letter, 
one need only refer to many of the discoveries of 
the Stevens’ Committee to find that wages might 
well have been maintained at higher levels without 
depriving the employers of the bare necessities of 
existence. Two examples may be quoted. The 
Woodward Stores of Vancouver enforced a 10 per 
cent. wage reduction in 1932 after declaring a profit 
which, although smaller than that in the preceding 
year, was larger than any realized prior to 1929; in 
the same firm, by virtue of a higher mark-up, pro 
fits were more substantial during the depressio 
than before it. In a better known case the 
Robert Simpson Company of Toronto was forced 
to reduce wages in 1930 to enable it to meet the 
fixed charges incurred through the reorganization 


of 1929 when some of the early backers of the firm f 


decided to retire to rest on their morals and to give 
the younger men a chance. Nor did they retir 
penniless. It may be, however, that these example 
are particular ones and unfair and that, on the 
whole, employers have done the best they could 
under the circumstances. In that case the letter 
resolves itself into a well-documented criticism of 
competitive system that cannot provide employment 
at decent standards nor provide adequately for its 
unemployed, a criticism which is as destructive 3 
any of which we are accused in our correspondent’ 
opening paragraphs. 


* x * 


ROFESSOR ROGERS’ article, ‘A Crisis in Fed- 

eral Finance’ draws attention to the brief pre 

sented by him before the Nova Scotia Economic 
Inquiry on behalf of the provincial Government. The 
main thesis of the brief is that the adoption of the 
tariff as a national policy has so altered the distribu- 
tion of the nation’s resources that it has rendered the 
basis of the present financial settlement between 
the Dominion and the provinces wholly anachror- 
istic. Professor Rogers has made some extremely 
interesting calculations as to benefits and costs d 
the tariff, estimating the gains accruing to each 
province in its capacity as a protected producer ani 
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the off setting costs incurred for provincial con- 
sumers. For 1931 Quebec and Ontario show net 
gains of $11.03 and $15.15 per capita as a result of 
the operation of the tariff, while the other provinces 
have suffered per capita losses ranging from $11.67 
in New Brunswick to $28.16 in Saskatchewan. 
These estimates are based upon the figures for 1931, 
and, although they are necessarily subject to error 
in view of the inadequacy of the available statistics, 
they offer a definite illustration of the grossly in- 
equitable operation of this form of state regulation. 
It is not going to be possible to liquidate the tariff 
overnight; in spite of some protestations, that path 
to an equitable national policy is closed. Only 
through a readjustment of constitutional powers and 
financial arrangements and the institution of con- 
trols to prevent discrimination by protected indus- 
tries can the desired result be achieved. 


* * * 


NE further comment which Professor Rogers’ 
estimates inspire relates to the relations be- 
tween government and business in Canada, 

and it provides a full and sufficient answer to those 
who want more business in government and less 
government in business. From his figures it appears 
that in 1931, protected manufacturers were indebted 
to the tariff for a subsidy amounting to over 425 mil- 
lions of dollars, in terms of the enhanced prices of 
their manufactures. Of this amount, Quebec and 
Ontario between them account for over 353 millions. 
This hand-out to the protected industries has been 
entirely gratuitous; there has been no quid pro quo 
exacted in relation either to top-heavy financial 
structures or wage rates and stability of employ- 
ment. To this figure can also be added the enormous 
sums expended each year by the Government upon 
the relief of the unemployed discharged by industry. 
And, while external circumstances can be held to be 
particularly responsible, certainly domestic industry 
cannot escape its share of the blame. To state that 
government has no rights in industry is no longer a 
convenient opinion; it is simply a denial of the 
direct obligations of business. 


* * * 


ITH the suppression of the general strike 

and the revolution, the Spanish Republic, 

for some time democratic in name rather 
than substance, has now apparently degenerated 
into yet another military dictatorship on the contin- 
ent of Europe. The full promises of the 1931 Con- 
stitution have never been realized, thanks to the 
division of the left-wing elements and the opposition 
of the Church and the wealthy landlords to the 
reorganization of the feudal estates. The industrial- 
ists also have been able to capitalize upon middle 
class and peasant dissatisfaction to regain some of 
the privileges surrendered upon the formation of the 
Republic. Senor Zamora, the first president of the 
Republic, through his support of Senor Lerroux and 
the Catholic Church, has been largely responsible 
for this process of undermining which led up to the 
present outburst. The more immediate cause was 
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the action of Senor Gil Robles, the leader of the 
Catholic Popular Action party, which has been the 
largest group in the Cortes since December, 1933, 
in withdrawing support from Samper, to support a 
cabinet led by Lerroux, in which he placed his own 
supporters in the most important posts. Faced with 
this threat of fascism the Socialists and Syndicalists, 
with the Catalonian separatists on the right and the 
Communist party on the left, at last found the basis 
for a united front in defence of democratic rights. 
Their failure, however, to find the expected support 
in the ranks of the army, together with the defection 
of some of their Anarchist allies, has rendered their 
protest ineffective, and has apparently thrown one 
more country into the arms of reaction. 


* * * 


HAT the assassin of the late King Alexander of 

Jugo-Slavia declared himself to have been a 

Croat is fraught with significance. Originally 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, the 
late monarch saw to it that the first of these groups 
dominated the situation, and, regrettable as is his 
murder, it was no more than the reward of a 
tyranny. As far as his country is concerned, it is 
probable that the Regency of three appointed to 
administer its affairs will continue the policies of the 
late king rather than trying to reconcile some of the 
economic and racial conflicts in the country. The 
simultaneous murder of M. Barthou, the French 
Foreign Minister, will hardly bring any change in 
the French desire for European hegemony, although 
it will be an immediate set-back to the plans to lure 
Jugo-Slavia away from its inclinations towards Nazi 
Germany and to conclude an agreement between 
France, Italy and the Little Entente. If, despite the 
puerile but bitter press controversy which has raged 
between Jugo-Slavia and Italy during the last few 
months, this aim is achieved by M. Laval, the pros- 
pects for peace will be enhanced, if only through 
the preponderance of the balance of power against 
Germany. But if, on the other hand, France prefers 
Italy and any Italian or Hungarian support of the 
Marseilles massacre is proved, Jugo-Slavia will be 
thrown into the arms of the Nazis and the chances 
of war materially increased through the changed 
balance. The League’s neglect of the Croatian 
minority might cause some questioning of the col- 
lective system as it exists at present, but the predom- 
inance of these balance of power politics make it 
exceedingly difficult to envisage any subsequent 
conflict in Europe which could conceivably be con- 
sidered under the definition of a war in defence of 
collective security. 























London Letter 


ITH the opening of the Autumn political sea- 

son eyes are beginning to turn to the next 

general election which can scarcely be more 
than eighteen months away. Already in September 
the Trades Union Congress meeting at Weymouth— 
close to the home of the original “Tolpuddle mar- 
tyrs’—had begun to arouse increased public inter- 
est in the policy of the next Labour Government. 
Now in the first week of October political events 
have begun to move thick and fast. First, the Prime 
Minister has returned from his obscure trans- 
Atlantic wanderings. (Not that this can really be 
called a political event, for the National Government 
pursues the reactionary tenor of its way, whether 
he is there or not). Secondly, the official Labour 
and Conservative Conferences have both met, and 
their debates have proved lively and significant. 

It is now generally regarded as probable that 
the Government will maintain itself in office—like 
Mr. Bennett—till the bitter end of its term or near 
it, however unpopular it may be. The actual limit 
would be October, 1936, but general elections are 
now usually held in May or June because the unem- 
ployment figures are at their seasonal low point at 
that time, and the retiring government, which de- 
cides the date of the election, can consequently 
claim that the country is well on the way to re- 
covery. The present Government accordingly has 
June, 1935, or June, 1936, to choose from, and it is 
most likely, barring accidents, to choose the latter, 
since there seems to be no reason for expecting it 
to be more popular in 1935 than in 1936. 


* * * 


HE Labour party has been transformed in the 

past months. After the defeat of 1931, it was 

disillusioned and shaken. A year ago it was 
seriously divided over the ‘dictatorship’ and 
‘socialism-in-our-time’ policy of Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
Socialist League. The League’s dubious constitu- 
tional ‘reform’ proposals were driving away in- 
numerable Liberals and democratically-minded 
radicals from the Labour party. And the idea of 
nationalizing the banks and big industries of the 
country in six months was highly unpopular with 
our not very revolutionary trade unions. 

It was September’s Trade Union Congress which 
first called the Labour party back to its traditionally 
social-democratic policies. The Socialist League’s 
proposals were ridiculed by official speakers as no 
more practicable than ‘looking for the millennium 
just round the corner’. The time-honoured trade 
union policy of arriving at a gradual but steady rise 
in the workers’ standard of living by industrial ac- 
tion was re-affirmed, and the nationalization of the 
big industries of the country was clearly regarded 
as a reform which would take not months but years. 

At the Labour Party Conference at Southport, 
the trade unions and the Socialist League met 
face to face. And the Socialist League was over- 
whelmingly defeated. First, its policy of supporting 
the League of Nations, but not going to war in dis- 
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charge of League obligations, was rejected by the 
Conference after being denounced by Mr. Bevin, 
the trade union leader, as comparable to a man’s 
joining a trade union on condition that he was not 
asked to strike. Mr. Arthur Henderson’s policy of 
full, unconditional support for the League and the 
collective security system was endorsed by the Con. 
ference. On foreign policy, therefore, the Labour 
party is at one with the Trade Union Congress ang 
the Liberal party. 

Next Sir Stafford Cripps’ famous proposals for 
‘reforming’ parliamentary procedure so as to speed 
up the transition to socialism were down for dis. 
cussion by the Conference. Almost at the start 
of the debate, however, Sir Stafford withdrew his 
motion, which had provided for the abolition of the 
House of Lords, the taking of emergency powers, 
etc., etc. In return for this withdrawal the official 
party leaders accepted a clause committing the party 
to abolish the House of Lords ‘in the event of its 
attempting to sabotage a Labour Government's 
policy’. This of course leaves the official Labour 
leaders complete freedom of action, since they can 
interpret the word ‘sabotage’ as they please. The 
compromise really amounted to a final defeat for 
Sir Stafford Cripps, and the Labour party now 
stands as firmly committed to democratic principle 
as any other party in Great Britain. 

The Conference could not then accept the Social- 
ist League’s demand for a time-table of socialization. 
Instead, it left the party leaders to select from the 
projects enumerated in the official policy, ‘For 
Socialism and Peace’, as and when they like. These 
decisions are of the greatest importance for the 
future. The Labour party now stands as the undis- 
puted champion in this country of peace, democracy 
and social reform. 

s ® s 

LMOST simultaneously with this consolidation 
of the Labour party, the Conservative party 
has been revealed as split in half by the Indian 
White Paper Policy. For two years now Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill and Lord Lloyd, inspired by motives 
of personal jealousy against Mr. Baldwin, have been 
attempting to exploit the imperialistic feelings of 
the average Conservative in an attack on the Indian 
reform policy which the National Government took 
over (with Mr. Macdonald) from the Labour Gov- 

ernment in 1931. 

A year ago the Lloyd-Churchill faction could 
only muster 300 votes against 700. But at the Bristol 
Conference held this week they have reduced the 
official majority practically to extinction—543 to 
520. This does not necessarily mean that half the 
Conservatives in the House of Commons will vote 
against the White Paper Policy. But it amounts, 
nevertheless, to the severest blow the Government 
has yet received. There will now be a race against 
time. The Government must push its Indian policy 
through before the Conservative rebels capture the 
whole party, as they assuredly will in the end. Prob 
ably the Government will win; but they may not. 
And if they do not, a general election in 1935 will 
become a possibility. Happily, it is the fortunes of 
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the Conservatives, not of India, that are at stake on 
this issue. For if the present Parliament does not 
pass the White Paper Policy, the next most certainly 


will. 
* * * 

ITH the Conservative party thus lapsing into 

reactionary Toryism, the Labour party re- 

turning to democratic socialism and the 
Liberal party approaching extinction, the political 
situation is becoming more interesting, and the 
issues more sharply defined. Whether the general 
election comes in 1935, or as is more likely in 1936, 
the English voter will probably have a clearer 
choice to make between Left and Right, Reform and 
Reaction, than at any time since the War. 

Dovuetas Jay. 





PILLAGE 


They came from the forest at dusk 

With glittering spearhead 

Toward quiet work sounds 

And soft gleam of fruit. 

How their steps thudded on the twilight path 
Out upon the misty field! 

How they trampled the ripening crop 
And pierced the home with spear-thrusts! 
Red with coarse laughter, 

They made house and barn 

A tingling flame... 

They departed, 

Not caring for the shrivelled ruins 


Of the morning. ALAN CREIGHTON. 


SERENADE TO NIGHT 


Over the sinking palisades an ebon panther you have 
watched with jungle eyes that smouldered for 
surrender; 

Pathless you have crept, O many-shaped, or flown 
on quiet wing— 

A bird to blind . . . a wave to dew and frighten 
blossoms into buds, 

A widow trysting with a figment of her famished 
womanness 

And lavishing herself on sexless apathy— 

And I have lain inert under your loveless lullaby 
and courted alien dreams. 

Drunk with your somnolent embrace unknowingly 
have many trickled to eternity, 

Many have too been beached like shellfish by the 
sea—to be as casually reclaimed. 

And when you leaned most heavily, your fringes 
thinned with premonition, 

And a swarm of moths ate skywards, leaving empti- 
ness of vision in its wake 5 

(Tumultuously, unlike the stillness that was yours), 

And you, O seeker of seclusion, rung after rung 
retiring till, 

Drowned in the ashen residue of stars, you are 

Lifted abreast of dawn now, tided westward 

Now but a graying wing that raven was remains— 
a shadow only now— 

O Irrevocable that I have loved... . 

WALTER BENTON. 
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ENERAL JOHNSON has departed and there is 
being performed upon the Blue Eagle which 
he hatched a series of operations described 

variously by the politicians as: (a) reorganization, 
(b) transition, (c) reorientation. When the inci- 
sions are finally sewed up, N.R.A. will then begin 
what these same gentlemen call ‘the second phase.’ 

N.R.A. has become, since Johnson left, hydra- 
headed. Where Johnson ruled alone, there are now 
13 persons, including the President of the United 
States, managing the affairs of this giant bureau. 
It is extremely doubtful that 13 will be able to do 
even as well as one. On the other hand, I suspect 
that what is actually contemplated is to let N.R.A. 
down as subtly as possible in the hope of inspiring 
the impression that it has not failed but, instead, 
that it is no longer necessary. 

N.R.A. was designed to increase wages and re- 
duce working hours. This process increases costs, 
and, says your business man, this means less profit 
and smaller dividends. It therefore becomes impos- 
sible to sit down at a table with the business man 
and convince him that higher wages and shorter 
hours are to anyone’s advantage. President Hoover 
discovered the futility of the conference method 
while he was in office. I don’t know that he admits 
this futility but certainly the results confirm it. 

The conference method having failed, the Con- 
gress was prevailed upon to adopt ‘legal persuasion’ 
through codes and penalties for violation. N.R.A., 
under Johnson, wrote the codes and business signed 
them, having had considerable influence in the writ- 
ing. This, however, did not mean that business 
agreed with the intent of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. The signing was merely an expe- 
diency for the business men. Having signed, they 
proceeded to ignore. So what? So N.R.A. and the 
Government found themselves in a very embarrass- 
ing position, which has grown more embarrassing 
as the opposition of business and industry to the 
whole New Deal has increased until now it becomes 
necessary to cut and trim the ambitions of N.R.A. to 
the well-known bone. Donald Richberg, who is a 
kind of managing director of the recovery show 
under the new régime, views with alarm the ten- 
dency toward ‘socialism’ he discovered that the 
business men of America wrote into the N.R.A. 
codes without knowing what they were doing. How- 
ever, the poor fellows have finally found a friend 
who will help them out of this terror. 

Price-fixing and production control activities of 
N.R.A. are to be dropped. Codes are to be re-writ- 
ten. They will be much ‘simpler’ than at present. 
Business men are to be inspired to almost unlimited 
confidence, it appears, under Richberg’s direction. 
In fact, to hear him tell about it, a few strokes of 
a few pens and ‘the more abundant life’ will be upon 
ker * * * 

T seems never to have occurred to any of our 

‘leaders’ that it might be advisable to enter into 

direct competition with a few of our industries, 
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instead of relying upon a mass of complicated, subtle 
and purely legalistic words and phrases to work a 
healthy reform in our economic system. 

We have, in the entire recovery programme, but 
one genuinely sound and important undertaking. 
This is my belief, at least. That is the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the project that is producing and 
selling electricity in the Tennessee River valley. It 
is also building model homes and creating a model 
community at Norris, Tenn. 

This TVA, as it is called, has brought about, 
merely by the pressure of realistic example, a sharp 
reduction in both commercial and household elec- 
tric rates where it competes with private utilities. 
It bought out the power and light company in 
Tupelo, Miss. Immediately, it reduced household 
rates sixty-six and two-thirds per cent. A further 
reduction is contemplated. And so pleased were 
the citizens of that community that they gave a 
barbecue for officials of TVA and presented one of 
the directors with a medal struck off for the oc- 
casion. 

TVA works like a charm in its function as a 
‘measuring rod’ to be held against private power 
costs. All right, why not do the same in a few more 
selected industries? There is only one reason— 
politics. So great would be the cry of the industries 
selected and, indeed, all others, that the Administra- 
tion would indeed have to be fearless to venture 
such a step. 

The idea of government competition is circulated 
under the surface here, but no one dares bring it 
out authoritatively. Too much dynamite. Mean- 


while, we reform N.R.A. 
* * 


POINTED out last month that even though the 
cotton textile workers succeeded in their strike, 
they would achieve practically nothing of value. 
Well, they didn’t even succeed. A ‘truce’ was de- 
clared. The case will be studied by another board 
and after the decision is rendered we shall doubtless 
have another strike. I said in last month’s letter 


that the strikers’ average pay was $2 per day. | 
beg to withdraw that figure and substitute $1.87%, 
which I am informed is the correct figure. 

* * * 

LECTIONS are due next month throughout the 
land. The people will vote for 435 members 
of the House of Representatives and one-third 

of the U.S. Senate. It appears that the New Dea] 
Democrats will win easily, even increasing, perhaps, 
their numbers in both House and Senate. They aim, 
as a matter of fact, to obtain two-thirds control of 
the Senate, which has 96 members. There are at 
present in the Senate, 60 Democrats, 35 Republicans 
and one Farmer-Labour member. 

Senators are elected for six years, so you see 
what absolute Democratic control of that body, 
which can veto any and all legislation that comes 
before the Congress, means to Republican ambitions 
for the future. 

The President, in his ‘fireside chat with the 
American people’ on the night of September 30th, 
seems to have outlined what may be expected of the 
Administration in the next few months. From his 
statements, it appears that we will not return to the 
gold standard. We will not return, it seems, because 
England has found it a great advantage to remain 
off gold. No extraordinary effort will be made to 
do what the business man calls ‘balance the budget’ 
because that might entail reductions in expenditures 
for public works and unemployment relief. There 
will be no substantial modification of the ‘truth in 
securities’ law, even though demanded by the 
gentlemen who peddle securities to the public. The 
President even asserted that the financial com- 
munity is ‘enjoying’ the securities law. (I should 
have liked to have seen his face when he said that.) 

The general impression around Washington now 
is that President Roosevelt will not inaugurate any 
new experiments in government in the next Con- 
gress but will concentrate rather on efforts to make 
what he has already got from Congress pull us out 


of the swamp. Rosert W. Horton 


The EPIC Plan 


By HARRY KENNEDY 


N August 20th, at the primary elections in 
California, Mr. Upton Sinclair, who has been 
for almost thirty years America’s most prom- 

inent opponent of capitalism, won the Democratic 
nomination for the post of Governor. He polled 
75,000 votes more than Acting Governor Merriam, 
the Conservative who won the Republican nomin- 
ation, and 125,000 votes more than Mr. George 
Creel, his nearest rival for the Democratic nomina- 
tion. In addition, candidates endorsed by Mr. Sin- 
clair for all the executive posts and for many of the 
vacancies in the State legislature defeated can- 
didates sponsored by Creel and the orthodox Demo- 
cratic organization. It is the victory over Creel and 
his organization that was the most significant fact 
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of the elections; for Creel had a good record of 
public service as chief of war propaganda under 
President Wilson, was personally popular and de 
clared himself a thorough supporter of the New 
Deal. In the heat of defeat Creel’s manager declared 
that Upton Sinclair had raped the Democratic party, 
but after calmer consideration Creel and his political 
boss, Senator William MacAdoo, the real controller 
of the Democratic organization in California, have 
decided that it is best to support him. A few con- 
servative members of the party have announced 
their opposition but as the November elections ap- 
proach the odds on Sinclair lengthen. 

The victory of the Sinclair forces was not due, 
as many political victories are, to superior financial 
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backing or promise of more abundant spoil. Mr. 
Sinclair fought his campaign without any big en- 
dowments or promises of place and with an organ- 
ization consisting chiefly of people who had never 
belonged to any political party. He fought it on a 
definite programme which pledged him not only to 
end poverty but also to end capitalism in California. 
Mr. Sinclair’s plan—the EPIC plan he called it from 
the initials of his slogan End Poverty In California— 
was to set the million of unemployed to work in 
factories and on land provided and equipped by the 
State, paying them for their labour with scrip 
against which they could draw goods produced by 
these state enterprises. The existence planned for 
these workers was not to be any frugal economy 
of delving and spinning. The system would shirk 
nothing which had been achieved by capitalist in- 
dustry from movies to automobiles. Moreover, the 
EPIC system was to be financed by taxing big busi- 
ness concerns whose resources would presumably 
be drawn upon until their money had made the com- 
peting co-operative enterprises successful. To the 
capitalist his prospect under such a régime would 
seem very much an affair of ‘heads, tails or edgewise 
we lose’. 

In view of Mr. Sinclair’s victory in the primaries 
and the prospect of his success in the final election 
one naturally asks ‘Is then the New Deal not revolu- 
tionary enough for the people of California? Do they 
really want to abolish the system which gives all of 
them a living and try this new venture about whose 
success there are so many doubts?’ The answer is 
that while many of those who voted for Sinclair 
voted for him without any desire for radical change, 
there were also many who do want a revolutionary 
change so much that they are prepared to gamble on 
Sinclair’s power to bring it about. The former said, 
‘His scheme is impossible but it will give the capital- 
ists a fright and make them work their system in a 
more humane manner.’ The latter said, ‘The entire 
system must go and the EPIC system which will 
replace it will give us all a better living than we 
have ever known.’ 

The extraordinary thing is that the revolutionary 
element in Sinclair’s following does not consist of 
those who have least to lose. It was not along the 
water-front of San Francisco or in the oil-fields of 
Southern California that the EPIC party made its 
greatest capture of votes but among middle class 
residents of Los Angeles and its more respectable 
suburbs. 

It is quite easy to explain the assortment of 
classes which have been welded together in the 
EPIC party. The workers are in it because, in spite 
of Federal relief schemes, there are still almost a 
million unemployed in California and, in spite of 
N.R.A. codes, real wages are not as high as they 
were two years ago. The natural animosity of the 
workers towards capitalism has been sharpened by 
the violent repression of the dock workers’ strike 

and of the more recent strikes of agricultural labour- 
ers. The owners of small producing enterprises see 
themselves being forced out of business by N.R.A. 
codes of wages and working hours. Under the EPIC 
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system their factories would probably be taken over 
by the State and themselves retained as managers. 
The farmer is promised a relief from taxes on agri- 
cultural land and fixed prices for his produce. The 
large number of shopkeepers, clerical workers, and 
government servants who are uneasy at the increas- 
ing taxation necessary to meet the cost of relief are 
promised that the EPIC system will make a dole 
unnecessary and all relief schemes will be self-sup- 
porting. Finally the small capitalists who resent 
the fall in interest rates and the unhappy outcome 
of their various speculations are promised that Cali- 
fornia shall be delivered from the clutch of grasping 
financiers. It is difficult to imagine a scheme which 
could offer so much for so many different classes of 
people. One has only to add the fact that in Cali- 
fornia, whether because of its sunny climate or be- 
cause it is a new country, the respect for old insti- 
tutions and the avidity for new is greater than in 
any other state in the Union and one understands 
why the EPIC plan has swept its people off their 
not very firmly planted feet. 

Mr. Sinclair’s chance of carrying out his pro- 
gramme depends of course on the success of his 
party at the November elections. But while await- 
ing the results one can point out the obstacles that 
will impede him. Even if all the EPIC candidates 
are successful he will still be in a minority in the 
legislature and will be forced to carry out radical 
legislation by the referendum devices allowed by 
the constitution of California. At best, progress in 
this way will be slow and more easily be resisted 
by the forces of capitalism. If one were sure that 
Sinclair’s present following had his earnestness and 
unselfishness one would be more confident of his 
success. But many of those who are at present sup- 
porting him, including some who are running for 
office on the EPIC ticket, have merely climbed on 
the band-wagon, and one feels sure that so smart a 
politician as Senator William MacAdoo would not 
have got on the wagon if he could not get his hand 
near the brake. The brake in this case is the money 
supply. A bond issue would fail, any levy on cap- 
italist enterprise would meet a long drawn out re- 
sistance. There remains only the Federal Relief 
funds which will be dispensed according as those 
in Washington deem that Sinclair’s experiment is 
proceeding at a desirable pace. It will be interesting 
to see how Mr. Sinclair and his many followers who 
want thorough revolution will react to Washington’s 
regulation of their programme. 





SUMMER DAYS 
Summer days are a garden 
full of glory 
and idle joy; 
hours of thought perch 
meditatively 
like doves 
in porcelain 
calm and unhurried. 

There is no place for you... . 
Vera FANCOTT. 
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A Crisis of Federal Finance 


By NORMAN McL. ROGERS 


POWERFUL influence behind the present 

movement for the revision of the British North 

America Act is the growing realization that 
the financial arrangements between the Dominion 
and the provinces are approaching a stage of crisis. 
The threatened breakdown is not wholly the result 
of the unprecedented economic disturbances of the 
past four years. The fundamental weaknesses in 
our system of federal public finance have existed 
since the creation of the Dominion. Hitherto the 
seriousness of these congenital defects has been ob- 
scured by expansion and prosperity. With the ces- 
sation of expansion and the decline of prosperity 
these latest weaknesses have been exposed for clin- 
ical observation. We are now compelled to recog- 
nize the serious character of infirmities and disor- 
ders which have impaired for many years the or- 
ganic relationships of federal public finance in 
Canada. 

During the present year six of the nine provinces 
of the Dominion have entered protests against the 
financial arrangements of our federal system. In 
Alberta and Saskatchewan the complaints have as- 
sumed the form of a demand for an accounting of 
the administration of the natural resources of these 
provinces during the period of their control by the 
Dominion. Royal Commissions are now investigat- 
ing the merits of these claims. It is true that the 
dissatisfaction of Alberta and Saskatchewan is not 
directed specifically to a revision of the annual fin- 
ancial grants made by the Dominion to the prov- 
inces. Nevertheless the claims of these western 
provinces are a sequel to the natural resources and 
subsidy settlement of 1930 and reflect their belief 
that they are entitled to more generous financial 
treatment at the hands of the Dominion. British 
Columbia has advanced its claims for better terms 
at a recent Dominion-Provincial Conference. Up to 
the present time the request for a Royal Commission 
to examine these claims has not been granted. It is 
safe to predict, however, that the demand will per- 
sist until action is taken. In August of this year the 
Maritime Provinces presented a united request for 
the full implementation .of the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission 6n Maritime Claims of 1926 
regarding the re-assessment of the subsidies payable 
to these provinces. A Royal Commission under the 
chairmanship of Sir Thomas White has been ap- 
pointed to proceed with this inquiry. Finally, the 
adequacy of existing financial arrangements between 
the Dominion and the provinces was included in the 
terms of reference issued to the recent Royal Com- 
mission of Economic Inquiry in Nova Scotia. 

* * * 


T is a popular but superficial view to regard these 
new provincial claims for financial assistance as a 
predatory pre-election raid upon the Dominion 

treasury. This explanation will carry little convic- 
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tion to anyone who is familiar with the inherent 
defects and abuses of the existing financial settle. 
ment between the Dominion and the provinces. The 
truth is that the original financial arrangements of 
the Federal Constitution were arbitrary, unscientific, 
and untenable. Subsequent revisions have failed 
thus far to correct the basic faults of this original 
settlement. The clamour for a new revision of the 
financial terms of federation is an indication that the 
smaller and less wealthy provinces have concluded 
that the time has arrived for a thorough reconsider. 
ation of their financial and constitutional relations 
with the Dominion under the provisions of the 
British North America Act. 

An examination of the rationale and plan of the 
original financial settlement of 1867 is necessary to 
an understanding of the initial causes and later in. 
fluences which have contributed to the impending 
crisis in Canadian federal relations. In the pre 
federation period the separate provinces had raised 
the bulk of their revenues by means of customs and 
excise duties. Federation called for a distribution 
of governmental services between the Dominion and 
the provinces and a corresponding division of 
sources of public revenue for the maintenance of 
these services. The proposals for union provided 
for the transfer to the Dominion of the exclusive 
control of customs and excise duties, these being 
included in the general field of indirect taxation. It 
was considered expedient therefore that the Donm- 
inion, in taking over the exclusive control of the 
most lucrative and painless form of taxation form- 
erly employed by the separate provinces, should 
assist the provincial governments of the federal 
union by specific grants designed to make up the 
difference between the remaining provincial rev- 
enues and the anticipated cost of maintaining such 
governmental services as were to be left by the 
Federal Constitution under the provincial jurisdic 
tion. The payments which the Dominion undertook 
to make to the provinces may be classified as fol- 
lows: (a) interest on debt allowances; (b) grants 
paid annually to the several provinces for the sup- 
port of their governments and legislatures, and (c) 
annual grants-in-aid on a per capita basis of popula- 
tion. 

* * * 


HE first class of payments to the provinces was 

a consequence of the plan adopted in-1867 for 

the assumption of provincial debts. At the time 
of the negotiations for union each of the provinces 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Canada had its 
own public debt which had been created largely by 
capital expenditures on public buildings, railways, 
canals, and other public undertakings. The revenues 
which had supplied the interest upon these debts 
had been derived largely from customs and excise 
duties which under the proposed scheme of federa 
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tion were to be placed under the exclusive control 
of the Dominion. Accordingly it was made a part 
of the general financial settlement that the Dominion 
should assume the debts of each province entering 
the union in so far as these debts had been con- 
tracted for general as distinguished from specific- 
ally local purposes. Provincial assets in the form 
of railways, canals, public buildings, etc., were to 
be taken over by the Dominion to the amount of the 
debt assumed in each province. The actual arrange- 
ment for the assumption by the Dominion of the 
provincial public debts was determined by the posi- 
tion of the Province of Canada. In that province the 
debt contracted for general purposes was about $62,- 
500,000, or at the rate of $25.00 per head of the 
2,500,000 people of Upper and Lower Canada. Debt 
allowances were given therefore to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick on the basis of $25.00 per head of 
their populations, the amount being $8,000,000 for 
Nova Scotia and $7,000,000 for New Brunswick. 
Actually the debts of these provinces were less than 
the allowance granted on this basis. To meet this 
situation, Section 116 of the B.N.A. Act, 1867, pro- 
vided that ‘in case the public debts of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick do not at the Union amount to 
Eight Million and Seven million Dollars respectively, 
they shall respectively receive by half-yearly pay- 
ments in advance from the Government of Canada 
interest at five per centum per annum on the differ- 
ence between the actual amounts of their respective 
debts and such stipulated amounts.’ Subsequently, 
as new provinces entered the Dominion, debt allow- 
ances were granted to them on the same basis of cal- 
culation as for the other provinces. In 1884, how- 
ever, a readjustment was made under which the 
per capita debt allowance to each province was 
raised to $32.43. Thus far the principle of uniform- 
ity was maintained. But a departure from the 
original basis of settlement occurred in 1905 when 
the new provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
were created out of the North-West Territory. The 
debt allowance given to these provinces was based 
upon a generously estimated population rather than 
upon the actual population within their respective 
boundaries. Moreover, on this occasion no cor- 
responding assets were taken over by the Dominion 
as had been done with the original provinces of the 
union. The device of debt allowances was used as a 
means of increasing the financial assistance to these 
provinces on the assumption that their limited rev- 
enue resources would fail otherwise to supply them 
with sufficient funds to discharge their responsibil- 
ities under the constitution. 


* * * 


HE original provision for the other two classes 
of payments to the provinces is set out in Sec- 
tion 118 of the B.N.A. Act, 1867, as follows: 
The following sums shall be paid out yearly by Canada 
to the several Provinces for the support of their governments 
and legislatures: 








Ontario... $80,000 
Quebec 70,000 
Nova Scotia .............ccccse 60,000 
New Brunswick. .................. 50,000 
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and an annual grant in aid to each Province shall be made 
equal to Eighty cents per head of the populatio. as ascer- 
tained by the Census of 1861, and in the case of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, by each subsequent Decennial Census 
until the population of each of those two Provinces amounts 
to Four Hundred Thousand Souls, at which rate the grant 
shall thereafter remain. Such grants shall be in full settle- 
ment of all future demands on Canada, and shall be paid 
half-yearly in advance to each Province. 


To complete the outline of the financial arrange- 
ments established originally by the Federal Consti- 
tution a brief reference must be made to the bor- 
rowing and taxing powers assigned respectively to 
the Dominion and the provinces. It must be noted 
in the first place that no constitutional restriction 
was placed upon the borrowing powers either of the 
Dominion parliament or the provincial legislatures. 
It had been suggested by Lord Monck that the 
Dominion should be given some control over the 
borrowing powers of the provinces. This suggestion 
did not meet with acceptance. It must be noted in 
the second place that the field of taxation was parti- 
tioned in a curious way between the Dominion Par- 
liament and the provincial legislatures. The Dom- 
inion Parliament was given authority to the ‘raising 
of money by any mode or system of taxation.’ Each 
provincial legislature was given authority to impose 
‘direct taxation within the Province in order to the 
raising of a revenue for Provincial purposes’. Each 
Provincial legislature was also permitted to raise 
revenue by ‘shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer, and 
other licenses’. The taxing powers of the Dominion 
Parliament, for Dominion purposes, were therefore 
unlimited, while those of the provincial legislatures 
were limited to (a) direct taxation within the prov- 
ince for the raising of a revenue for provincial pur- 
poses, and (b) taxation by way of licenses. 

* * * 


IR ALEXANDER GALT was the chief architect 
of the scheme of federal public finance incor- 
porated in the B.N.A. Act, 1867. A study of 

his speeches in support of the resolutions of the Que- 
bec Conference throws considerable light on the 
character of the negotiations which preceded the 
original financial settlement and reveals the prin- 
ciples or assumptions upon which that settlement 
was founded. It is evident in the first place that the 
grants-in-aid to the provinces were calculated in re- 
lation to their immediate fiscal needs as determined 
by existing governmental establishments. It was 
assumed that the financial obligations of the Dom- 
inion and provincial governments would not expand 
with great rapidity, and that expansion when it did 
take place would come as a result of increasing 
population rather than by the acceptance of new 
governmental functions. It is important to recall 
that when the Dominion was formed the accepted 
political theory of the period tended to contract the 
functions of government to police protection, ad- 
ministration of justice, public works, and defence 


’ against external aggression. The financial settle- 


ment of the B.N.A. Act, 1867, was based very largely 
upon this laissez-faire conception of government. 
Since the most expensive items in the pre-federation 
budgets of the provinces had been placed under the 
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control of the Dominion by the terms of union, it was 
anticipated that the remaining provincial establish- 
ments could be supported without difficulty by the 
territorial revenues at the disposal of the provinces 
supplemented by the annual subsidies received from 
the Dominion. If it should be necessary to expand 
the services of provincial government, it was be- 
lieved that the natural increase in the territorial 
revenues of the provinces would supply the addi- 
tional requirements with an ultimate recourse to 
direct taxation. A second principle of the original 
settlement was based upon the assumption, evident- 
ly accepted by the various provincial delegations, 
that the ends of federal justice would be served by 
the application of a uniform scale of per capita pay- 
ments to all the provinces, the only variation of this 
rule being the provision that the grants-in-aid to 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick should be paid to 
these provinces on a graduated scale according to 
population until their population in each case should 
equal four hundred thousand. When this condition 
had been satisfied the payments by the Dominion to 
the provinces were to be continued in perpetuity 
on the basis determined in 1867. Finally, in order 
to give further rigidity to the financial arrangements 
incorporated in the Federal Constitution it was pro- 
vided by Section 118 of the B.N.A.Act, 1867, that 
‘such grants shall be in full settlement of all future 
demands on Canada.’ In other words, to borrow a 
phrase of current economic usage, an attempt was 
made to ‘freeze’ the original financial settlement by 
an explicit constitutional enactment. 
*” * * 
T was not long before the inadequacy of this 
I original financial provision for the provinces be- 
came apparent. The ‘full settlement’ of 1867 was 
broken open in 1869 in favour of Nova Scotia and 
shortly afterwards in favour of New Brunswick. 
Subsequently, as new provinces entered the Do- 
minion it became necessary to offer special financial 
inducements as a condition of their entrance. It is 
needless to enumerate here the particular variations 
and revisions of debt allowances and grants-in-aid 
between 1867 and 1905. It will suffice to point out 
that it was found impossible in practice to maintain 
the subsidies to the provinces on a uniform basis. 
At the same time every departure from uniformity 
in favour of one province laid the ground for new 
claims from other provinces on the score of dis- 
crimination. The settlement of 1867 was retained as 
the foundation of federal public finance but the 
structure built upon this foundation was lacking in 
proportion or symmetry. It resembled in a figura- 
tive sense the kind of edifice one would expect from 
the haphazard labours of successive architects, each 
of whom lived in a different period and was influ- 
enced by a different conception of architectural 
style. In 1905, with the creation of the provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, the variations from the 
original design were so extreme and fantastic as to 
call either for a renovation on the old foundation or 
for an entirely new design of federal public finance. 
Thus in 1907 the whole question of Dominion sub- 
sidies to the provinces was re-opened and a new 
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scale of payments was authorized. The annual grant 
to the provinces for the support of their governments 
and legislatures was increased according to popula. 
tion as follows: 


Population Grant 
Under 150,000 .............. $100,000 
150,000- 200,000 ........... 150,000 
200,000- 400,000 ........... 180,000 
400,000- 800,000 ........... 190,000 
800,000-1,500,000 ........... 220,000 
Over 1,500,000 ............. 240,000 


In addition, the annual grants-in-aid were to be paid 
henceforth at the rate of eighty cents per head until 
the population of a province exceeded 2,500,000, and 
at the rate of sixty cents per head on the excess. 

* * * 

T is not easy to discover in this new settlement of 
1907 the principles of a well-considered policy of 
federal public finance. The foundations of the ori- 

ginal structure were widened, it is true, but save in 
one particular the ground plan was the same as 
before. The specific grants for the support of pro- 
vincial governments and legislatures were increased 
moderately and were made progressive according to 
population where formerly fixed grants had been 
allocated for this purpose to each province. The 
principle of graduated increases according to popu- 
lation was also adopted in the payments of grants- 
in-aid, but the principle of a fixed per capita allow- 
ance of eighty cents per head of the population was 
not altered except for a reduction of the per capita 
allowance to sixty cents per head on population in 
excess of 2,500,000. Still another feature of the 
original settlement was retained in the 1907 revision. 
In the Joint Address of the Dominion Parliament, 
seeking the passage of the new revision of the sub- 
sidies as an amendment of the B.N.A. Act, a clause 
was inserted declaring that this settlement was to be 
‘final and unalterable’. This phrase was omitted 
from the enacting clauses of the amending act but 
appeared in the schedule. There is no doubt that 
this feature of permanence and immobility was re- 
garded by the Dominion Government of the day as 
an essential part of the revised financial settlement 


with the provinces. 
* * * 


HE 1907 framework of federal public finance 

proved to be as inadequate and unstable as the 

earlier structure which it was designed to re- 
place. Despite the new effort to obtain fixity and 
permanence in the financial relations between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the history of subse- 
quent revisions repeats with remarkable fidelity the 
experiences of the earlier period. Within five years 
the 1907 settlement was broken open in favour of 
Prince Edward Island. During the war there was a 
temporary cessation of provincial claims. In the 
post-war period, however, new and formidable 
assaults have been directed against the established 
scheme of federal public finance. In 1927 the Do- 
minion Parliament, acting in conformity with the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Mari- 
time Claims, provided for additional payments to the 
three Maritime Provinces as follows: Nova Scotia, 
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$875,000; New Brunswick, $600,000; Prince Edward 
Island, $125,000. These payments were described as 
interim lump-sum payments pending a re-assessment 
of subsidies by the Dominion Government. This 
proposed re-assessment has not yet been made. In 
the meantime the natural resources settlement of 
1930 with the provinces of Manitoba, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan provided for a continuance of the 
special which these provinces had received formerly 
in lieu of lands. This marked a fresh departure from 
the principles of the general revision of 1907 and 
introduced a further element of disequilibrium into 
the structure of federal public finance. The original 
features of the ‘final and unalterable’ settlement of 
1907 have been distorted by successive concessions 
to special claims advanced by particular provinces 
or groups of provinces. A new and critical phase of 


re-adjustment and reconstruction is at hand. 
* * * 


HE failure to develop a satisfactory scheme of 

federal public finance in Canada is due in the 

main to the erroneous assumptions which 
supported the original settlement of 1867. These 
assumptions were carried over with minor quali- 
fications into the revised settlement of 1907. It will 
be remembered that the original basis of payments 
to the provinces was computed in relation to existing 
governmental establishments. It assumed that in- 
creased expenditures by the provinces would arise 
from expanding population rather than from the 
acceptance of new governmental obligations. This 
assumption has been falsified by events. Provincial 
expenditures remained fairly constant until 1890. 
Such increase as occurred might fairly have been 
imputed to expanding population. They increased 
quite rapidly in the succeeding decade, and took a 
sharp jump upward at the turn of the century. Still 
another period of rapid expansion was ushered in 
at the close of the late war. From 1911 to 1921 the 
expenditures of some of the provinces were more 
than doubled, and increases almost as startling are 
to be found in the succeeding decade. In each period 
of rapidly mounting expenditures the provinces 
were assuming new responsibilities which were far 
removed from the modest anticipations of those who 
framed the financial settlement of 1867. Agricultural 
education and promotion, motor-highway construc- 
tion, public health, technical education, mother’s 
allowances, and old-age pensions are some of the 
functions which were adopted or extended during 
this period of rising expenditures. An examination 
of the accounts of any selected province will indicate 
that the enormous increase in provincial expendi- 
tures has not been due to an expansion of the pro- 
vincial services in contemplation when the original 
financial settlement was arranged at Confederation. 
It was the inevitable consequence of enlarging re- 
sponsibilities of the provinces in relation to public 
works and social services which were not regarded 
in 1867 as being within the scope of governmental 
activity. These new obligations of provincial govern- 
ment have been assumed in response to public 
demand. In some cases this demand was influenced 
by such mechanical changes as the rapid growth of 
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motor transportation. In other cases it has arisen 
from a revolution in the accepted theory of govern- 
mental responsibility for the maintenance of social 


services. 
* * &* 


HE second error embodied in the original finan- 

cial settlement with the provinces was the 

assumption that any new obligations which the 
provinces might accept could be supported ade- 
quately by expanding territorial revenues or by di- 
rect taxation. Under ordinary circumstances the 
provision of new governmental services related to 
social welfare might have been met by the provinces 
from the proceeds of income taxes. In most countries 
where rapid expansion has occurred in social ser- 
vices there has been a resort to this type of taxation. 
The provinces, however, though possessing the con- 
stitutional power to impose income taxes, were 
handicapped in doing so because of the action of the 
Dominion Parliament in appropriating this field of 
taxation as a means of raising revenue for war 
purposes. The legal authority of the Dominion 
Parliament to impose income taxes could not be 
questioned. Nevertheless the appropriation of this 
elastic source of revenue by the Dominion increased 
the difficulties of the provinces in meeting the 
rapidly expanding cost of services which lay within 
their constitutional jurisdiction. The smaller prov- 
inces were embarrassed particularly by this situa- 
tion. They found it difficult to resist public pressure 
for social services and motor highways on standards 
comparable to similar establishements in the larger 
and more wealthy provinces. At the same time they 
found that their limited territorial revenues with 
the addition of various forms of direct taxation 
failed to supply them with sufficient revenues to 
meet the costs of their enlarging area of govern- 
mental responsibility. In the circumstances it was 
natural that they should seek additional financial 
assistance from the Dominion treasury. Unfor- 
tunately, the assistance given by the Dominion 
assumed a form which tended ultimately to aggra- 
vate the financial difficulties of some of the prov- 
inces. The new method adopted by the Dominion 
to aid the provinces was the provision of indirect 
or conditional subsidies. In order to encourage 
highway construction, agricultural and technical 
education, public health services, unemployment 
bureaus, and old-age pensions the Dominion offered 
special money grants contingent upon the provinces 
providing equal or commensurate amounts for the 
same purpose. This policy had its beginning in 1912 
and continued intermittently until the passage of the 
Old Age Pensions Act in 1927. The objections to 
this form of federal assistance have been revealed 
by experience. When the Dominion grants were for 
a fixed term of years, which was the principle gener- 
ally adopted, the provinces found themselves at the 
end of the period with an expensive establishment 
which they were obliged to maintain out of their 
own revenues. From a financial standpoint the 
provinces were placed not ‘infrequently in a worse 
position than before. For this reason the indirect or 
conditional subsidies did not arrest the agitations 
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developing in the small provinces for further direct 
financial assistance from the Dominion in the form 
of additional grants-in-aid. These agitations have 
continued to the present day. 

ok * * 


THIRD error in the original financial settle- 

ment which was repeated in 1907 was the 

principle that the ends of federal justice would 
be served by a uniform scale of per capita payments 
to all the provinces of the Dominion. This assumed 
that both expenditures and revenues of provincial 
governments would be determined primarily by 
population and would be adjusted without difficulty 
to changes in population. No doubt this assumption 
appeared plausible enough in the light of the char- 
acter of governmental expenditures of the pre- 
federation period. Experience has proved, however, 
that the expense of maintaining modern govern- 
mental services does not vary directly with popu- 
lation. Nor does population afford any valuable 
criterion of revenue capacity. The administration 
of old age pensions, for example, may be a much 
heavier burden per capita in Prince Edward Island 
than in Ontario. It is self-evident that the taxable 
capacity of a province is determined more by its 
economic development than by the number of its 
inhabitants. This assumption that the provinces 
must be subsidized on the basis of equal per capita 
payments is perhaps the most flagrant error in the 
Canadian system of federal public finance. It ignores 
completely the differences in the taxable capacity of 
the provinces which may result in large measure 
from the policies pursued by the national govern- 
ment. Differences in the taxable capacity of the 
provinces may have existed in some measure at the 
time of Confederation. It is undeniable that such 
differences have been greatly accentuated as a result 
of fiscal policies in operation since the adoption of 
the National Policy in 1879. Largely as a conse- 
quence of these policies the industrial life of the Do- 
minion has been concentrated more and more in the 
central provinces of Ontario and Quebec. This 
process did not merely result in increasing the 
wealth and income of these provinces; it has been 
accompanied in considerable measure by a cor- 
responding decline in the wealth and income of 
other provinces of the Dominion. Thus far we have 
failed to take account of tariff incidence in Canada 
as a factor in our system of federal public finance. 
In Australia it was recognized definitely by the 
special committee which studied the Australian 
Tariff in 1929. The following extract from the report 
of this committee applies equally to the difficulties 
of provincial finance which have developed in 
Canada within the framework of the protective 
tariff: 

It is natural that the harmful effects of the tariff should 
express themselves most acutely as difficulties of state finance. 
The effects are not felt directly by landowners, nor in the 
check to production. Land generally does not decline in 
value, nor does it go out of production. It merely fails to 
respond adequately to development expenditure, and in so 
far as state assistance succeeds in cancelling the tariff costs 
borne by the farmers, it does so at state expense. The states 
which enjoy more than their proportional share of the 
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benefits of protected industries may be able to afford this 
result. Their taxable capacity is increased through the 
protected industries established in their territories. By 
opposite results are experienced in the other states. Their 
taxable capacity is lowered, so that their rates of taxation 
have to be increased; industry is further encouraged to 
concentrate in the more fortunate states, and the cumulative 
effects which follow intensify the inequalities created by the 
tariff itself. 
* * * 

HE final error of the original financial settle. 

ment which was repeated in 1907, was the 

attempt to secure indefinite stability in the 
financial relations between the Dominion and the 
provinces. Stability for a fixed term may be possible 
of achievement, but to seek to stabilize provincial 
subsidies in perpetuity was both impolitic and im- 
possible. The failure to maintain the ‘full settlement’ 
of 1867 and the ‘final and unalterable’ settlement of 
1907 carries its own moral. The financial relations 
of federalism are influenced constantly by the rapid 
currents and cross-currents of economic progress. 
They cannot be insulated against the effects of 
economic change. Ease of conscious adjustment is 
more important than stability in the financial 
arrangements of a federal state. 

The limits of this article do not permit the for- 
mulation of a scheme of federal public finance which 
should now be substituted for the system which has 
been discredited by experience. The first step to- 
wards reform is a confession of past errors. These 
errors have been indicated. Their acknowledgement 
and repudiation will remove the most formidable 
barriers to a deliberate reconstruction of the finan- 
cial arrangements of the British North America Act. 





SUBMISSION 


Her lips moved not 

Though all-absorbed thought 

Was evident in hands clasped 

Lightly, as if a tenseness from the rapt, 
Still prayer might take away 

Aught of its ecstasy. 


She asked a sign... . 

Her vision, bounded by her window-frame, 
Encircled only fields of waving grain, out-flung 
To far horizons, 

Green grain rippling 

White-headed in the glowing sun. 


A sign! 

Beauty! Ah, yes. 

Oh God of Love, give Love. 
The quick tears started. 


Wave upon wave the green-white sea 
Still rippled. 
No further sign revealed. 
Then close she gathered to her breast 
The soft, quiescent form of Beauty, 
Caressing passionless, 
Beats: And sl-w tears fell. 
TERRY STEVENS 


The Canadian Forum 

















Mining Promotion: A Racket 


By L. S. McINTYRE 


HIS, for the sake of the late-comers, is the con- 

cluding article of two on the sorry state of what 

we who are engaged therein are pleased to call 
the Investment Banking Business—Mining Branch. 
The previous effort noticed how the investing public 
had failed to salvage even a modicum of profit from 
the lambasting it took in the débdcle of ’29 and was 
in pell-mell pursuit of mining stocks of very dubious 
merit; it noticed the valiant, if ludicrous, attempt of 
the promoters to keep the supply up with the de- 
mand; it ended with a pledge, now in the process of 
redemption, to conduct the Forum’s readers on an 
excursion behind the scenes of high finance from 
whence comes the current deluge of gold mining 
issues. 

When the tour is completed I hope that I will 
have proven that the present system of financing 
gold mines is by nature dishonest, in practice out- 
rageously extravagant and in result disastrous not 
only to the investing public, but to the mining in- 
dustry itself. It is proposed, for the sake of expe- 
diency, to bring in the evidence by tracing the 
growth of a hypothetical mining project. To trace 
its financial evolution through the various stages 
typical to at least 90 per cent. of its living counter- 


parts. 
* * * 


The story opens, logically enough, with the ar- 
rival of a prospector in a promoter’s office with a 
group of claims to sell. The location of his prop- 
erty, far more than the richness of the deposit there- 
on will be the all important factor in setting a value 
upon it. While promoters will do lusty battle for 
leases in a well-advertised field, they fight shy of 
anything off the beaten path. The owners of the 
Pickle Crow Mine, as an example, are reported to 
have met with nothing but cold stares from the pro- 
moters who were engaged at the time in whooping 
it up for the now discredited Swayze district. And 
the Pickle Crow boasted assays that would gladden 
the heart of any promoter. As the current craze 
runs to the Long Lac area, we will locate our prop- 
erty there. 

The prospector has staked ten claims, approx- 
imately 400 acres, upon which he places an asking 
cash valuation of $10,000. In the end the promoter 
may part with $2,000 for a half interest and under- 
take to float a syndicate to finance development. He 
arranges for a board of directors, for the underwrit- 
ing of the stock issue and other details and presently 
the Big Little Long Lac Gold Syndicate (without 
limited public liability) is launched with the aid of a 
dozen well placed advertisements in the mining 
journals and tipster sheets. Capitalized at 10,000 
units, 5,000 of which are issued to the vendors for 
the claims, the sponsors offer 4,000 units to the 
public at $10.00 per unit, $8.00 net to the treasury. 

This constitutes the first chapter. This rawest 
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of prospects which could not bring $10,000 a month 
previously is now a potential mine with an inflated 
value of $50,000. When the lucre starts to roll in 
the prospector is dispatched to the grounds to strip 
the discovery vein, if any, in anticipation of the 
arrival of a mining engineer who has been hired 
to examine the property and report his finding to the 
directors. While he sweats and swears amidst 
swarms of black flies and mosquitoes his confréres 
are busily engaged in town with the formation of a 
3,000,000 share company which is to acquire the 
claims. If the engineer’s report arrives in time, 
parts of it may be incorporated into the prospectus 
of the Big Little Long Lac Gold Mines, Limited. 
If not, its place can be filled with a meaningless 
blurb in geological jargon. The unwieldy name has 
been chosen for a purpose—it catches a little of the 
reflected glory of the Little Long Lac Gold Mine 
which has become a name to conjure with in the 
mining world. 45 per cent. of the capital stock is 
issued in escrow to the unit holders (on the basis of 
150 shares per unit) and 500,000 shares of stock are 
offered to the public at 30 cents per share to net the 
company treasury 22 cents. 

The time elapsing between the arrival of the 
prospector and the opening of this subscription list 
is not over six months. Minewise the claims have 
made but little progress during the interval but 
wonders have certainly been worked with the prop- 
erty’s valuation! On the basis of the price the public 
pays the 1,350,000 shares going to the vendors have 
a value of $405,000.00. 

$405,000 for a doubtful $10,000 worth of mining 
claims! 

But, I anticipate the interruption of the critical 
reader, why the syndicate? Why not incorporate 
the company at once and dispense with the prelim- 
inary hokus-pokus? And why 45 per cent. of the 
capital stock to the vendors? Why not 60 per cent. 
or 30 per cent. or 15 per cent? 


The idea behind the formation of the syndicate 
is fundamentally sound. The purpose being to raise 
sufficient funds to explore the surface showings in 
an endeavour to discover if the property has com- 
mercial possibilities. If development proved encour- 
aging the project would be continued but otherwise 
it would be dropped and the syndicate investors 
would lose their money. They were taking a long 
gamble and deserved a long reward. But now all 
that has gone with the man who couldn’t stand pros- 
perity. Syndicates today emphasize not that they 
are gambling to prove up a property but that the 
unit holders will receive 100, 200 or 500 shares in a 
new company to be formed as soon as the syndicate 
units have been disposed of. 

Just how the percentage of stock to be issued to 
vendors is arrived at is another of those riddles that 
beggar solution. The development accomplished or 
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the apparent valuation of the property have obvious- 
ly nothing to do with it for a higher percentage is 
often taken for a raw prospect than for a property 
upon which considerable money has been spent. The 
whole procedure seems to fluctuate between what 
the traffic will bear and the elasticity of the broker’s 
conscience. At present the traffic can be made to 
stand 60 per cent. and the figure moves between 
that and 35 per cent. 

The whys and wherefores of the practice are 
however of slight moment. What does matter is 
the terrible toll the broker’s misguided generosity 
with the capital stock takes of the young mining 
companies. Of all the crimes against the industry 
this is perhaps the worst for when a company is 
forced to face five long and trying years of develop- 
ment with only 35 per cent. of its capital stock re- 
maining after the first issue its hope for survival is 
slim indeed. It takes an immense expenditure of 
time and money to carry a company through de- 
velopment stages. Shafts must be sunk and thou- 
sands of feet of passages drilled through solid rock. 
Expensive equipment must be purchased and 
laboriously transported through the wilderness to 
the mine site. Power to carry on exploration must 
be developed or purchased. A mill must be erected. 
A thousand and one difficulties must needs be en- 
countered and surmounted. These are the things, 
indeed, which make gold valuable. As likely as 
not a crisis will arise to find the treasury without 
either cash or stock, thus making a reorganization 
of the capital structure imperative if work is to go 
on. Here the time factor enters. Another mine 
field may have been discovered to distract the public 
eye. Or the neighbours of the company may have 
been forced to shut down. In either case the mar- 
keting of securities in the Big Little Long Lac Gold 
Mine, Ltd., may be extremely difficult even at a 
sacrifice price. 

But, far from realizing this, the promoters of 
every new company turn their backs upon all exper- 
ience and, Pollyana-like, see nothing but bars of 
shining gold on its way to the mint. Statistics may 
be dry as dust but I am going to drag some in any- 
way for they illustrate, as does nothing else, how 
grievously the promoters err. 

The Canadian Mines Handbook for 1934 lists 
over 2,600 mines which have existed in Canada. Of 
these, 2,000 are catalogued as ‘dead or dormant’ and 
the balance are presumed to be more or less active. 
This list, however, makes no pretense of being com- 
plete and another 800 might easily be added. With 
an allowance of 800 for copper and silver producers 
subtracted, 2,500 gold mining companies are left. It 
has been estimated by reliable sources that Canada 
will have 80 producing gold mines and 20 regular 
dividend payers by 1935. The odds, then, against 
our Big Little Long Lac Gold Mine ever becoming 
a commercial producer are 30 to 1 and 125 to 1 
against it paying a dividend. 

But the odds against it doing either without go- 
ing through some sort of a capital reorganization are 
too fantastic to compute. Some inkling of a figure 
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may be obtained, not by any morbid probing 
amongst the corpses of the fallen, but by the exam. 
ination of the records of the outstanding successes! 

Of the nine junior golds most popular with the 
punters and now either in or approaching the 
dividend stage, only one—Howey—came all the way 
from a raw prospect to a distributor without going 
through a capital shake-up. The Sylvanite Mine 





achieved the dividend stage, after a 17-year struggle, 
with an increase of only 10 per cent. in its capital, | 
Buffalo-Ankerite, Toburn and Pioneer all took over 
properties which had undergone extensive develop- | 
ment by previous owners who lost everything when 
the sheriff walked in. Bralorne acquired the old | 
Lorne mine on a basis of one share of Bralorne for | 
8 Lorne shares. Siscoe, despite its high-grade ore | 
was forced to raise its capital twice during an 8-year | 
struggle towards dividends. Macassa reduced its | 
capitalization from five million shares to three mil- | 
lion and exchanged one share of new stock for two 
old. San Antonio raised its capitalization from two 
to four and then five million shares. But even this 
was not sufficient and a reduction to two and a half 
million was made and one new share exchanged 
for three old. Lastly, Central Patricia distributed 
one new for every four old when it reduced from 
four to two million. 


These reorganizations, be it noted carefully, are 





consummated only by a tremendous sacrifice of the 
shareholder’s equity. If a system of financing which | 
dooms pre-natally so preponderant a percentage of 
concerns to failure is not intrinsically dishonest then | 
we better apply for a new set of definitions. 


Yet in all the uproar of the fourth estaters 
against mining racketeers this phase of the situation | 
is never touched upon. They yelp instead for blue 
sky laws with strong teeth to masticate the sharpers, | 
who are relatively unimportant. They, in a word, 
harp upon effects and wink at causes! It is only the | 
baptism of stock issues by total and prolonged im- 
mersion in water that makes dishonest mining pro- | 
motions profitable and hence possible. | 

Let the politicians who write the security laws 
once become privy to this simple fact and most of 
the racketeers will hie for the tall timbers and the 
three shell games. When it becomes unprofitable 
to mine the public then mining must inevitably turn 
to gold, and God knows there is plenty of gold in 
these Canadian hills! 





A TRILLIUM I SAW 


Because we two were bramble trellised and alone, 

(Sumac and dogwood still were half asleep) 
And she was shy, and what was bare of her 
Seemed purple shamed as lips that are 
Wine steeped, too sweet to kiss and leave, 
I left— 





But my hands unstained with violence. 
WALTER BENTON. 


The Canadian Forum 
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Europe from the Cable Desk 


By LEON EDEL 


N 1929, as I remember it, Europe was a pleasant 
place. The casual traveller could wander as aim- 
lessly as the earnest nineteenth century New 

Englanders who went abroad in search of sensuous 
things denied them in the industrially conscious 


- United States. Rome beckoned as it had beckoned 
| to William Wetmore Story. Chartres waited for dis- 


ciples of Henry Adams. Oxford and Cambridge in- 
troduced pacifism, Freud and the Sitwells into the 
conversation, but maintained unruffled exteriors. 


| Freiberg-in-Breisgau was a sleepy little town with 
| an impressive war memorial. The inscription read: 
| "The Dead, 1914-1918.’ In France the war memorials 





invariably read: ‘Here lie the men fallen for our 
country, killed by the Germans.’ In Frau von G.’s 
pension all talk of politics was forbidden. There 
was a captain and a count, and the count professed 
a strong liking for Adolf Hitler, and the captain used 
to get him roaring drunk and they would talk 
nightly about the new Germany-to-come, but not 
at the dinner table. In Italy, I recall, they had had— 
I believed they called them—elections, and the face 
of Mussolini, wreathed in stern smiles, looked at me 
from the walls and fences. It was quiet in Florence 


| and from the Casa Visani, looking down at the Flor- 


| entine domes and spires, you would never have said 


that this Europe could know anything but peace. 
In Vienna we sat at the Cafe Siller down by the 
Danube, and nightly Herr Alfred Adler held forth 
on inferiority complexes until we all became gloomy 
and introspective, and the soft Viennese air seemed 
tainted with the new psychology. In Salzburg the 
cafes were filled, Lotte Lehmann sang, Clemens 


| Krauss conducted and Franz Schalk played the 


Eroica as if it were a Viennese waltz. Europe to the 


_ visitor from the new world was soft and mellow, 
_ kindly, generous. Evenings in the Rue Monsieur 





le Prince, surely, had a quality that evenings had 
nowhere else. ... 
* * * 

F COURSE all this is sheer literary nonsense. 

Rue Monsieur le Prince is still benign and 

gentle, and the Florentine domes and spires 
are still stately and magnificent. But when I think 
back on it I remember Frau von G. told me her little 
property was taxed to the hilt, Germany had mil- 
lions of unemployed, smooth and easy Paris had a 
minor riot or two even in those days and they were 
starving in Vienna. So that the disconcerting 
Europe reflected in the cable desk today is the same 
Europe I visited at close range. But how much more 


| disturbing to watch the continent from this distance. 
| The news comes in on the teletype, caught by the 


operator, letter by letter from abroad, and as you 
read the dispatches you feel as if you were reaching 
out across oceans and over mountains, surveying— 
what? 

The French Foreign Minister has made a speech 
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at Geneva. He speaks of security and peace. ‘War,’ 
Benito Mussolini, sitting atop an army tank, shouts 
at the officers of the Italian army and the foreign 
army attachés; ‘war,’ he says, ‘is the tragic destiny 
of man.’ Greece has ordered battleships from 
Japan reportedly for sale to Turkey. The Disarma- 
ment Conference adjourns sine die. The sensation 
of international security is precious, says one of the 
speakers at Geneva. Man cannot live in perpetual 
fear. There are millions of unemployed, and mil- 
lions of employed, living in the perpetual fear of 
becoming unemployed. In Germany Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht creates control offices for foreign currency 
and imports. A Nazi judge commits a non-Aryan 
to a concentration camp for making love to an Aryan 
maid. New political alignments spring up on every 
side. Britain must build aeroplanes, Italy ships. .. . 
But I don’t have to tell you all this. . .. 


* % * 


ES, what is disconcerting in this panorama of 
Europe is the sensation of insecurity that 
seems to prevail everywhere, the feeling that 

you get in every dispatch that a wave of hysteria 
has swept those countries which seemed five and 
six years ago so outwardly docile and restrained. 
And this wave of hysteria is translated into the mad 
scrambling from one chancellery to another, secret 
talks, fervent speeches by foreign ministers, and 
everywhere munitions, armaments, budgets blown 
to tremendous dimensions by expenditures for 
defence. 

Defence, of course, has now been converted into 
the politer term, security. Europe arms to disarm, 
and Mr. Litvinov, who threw one disarmament con- 
ference into a furore, as I recall, by blandly sug- 
gesting, ‘Gentlemen, let us disarm’, now sits in the 
ranks of those who want security. Security from 
what? 

If anything, not only security from each other, 
but from themselves. The nations not only fear their 
neighbours. They fear themselves. Not since the 
old days of the soldiers of fortune have there been 
in Europe so many groups of condottieri, storm 
troops, heimwehren, defence guards, secret police, 
leftist and rightist fighting groups, armed and ready 
to fight, ready for the barricades. I do not doubt 
but that any millionaire from these shores, seeking 
glory, could find a noble and courageous army to 
lead if he looked far enough afield in Europe and 
paid enough. Security? (Austria has a Minister of 
Security in the person of—of all people—Major Emil 
Fey!) Yes, security is the watchword of Europe, 
which on the lips of Louis Barthou became a con- 
certed move to encircle Germany. But Louis Bar- 
thou has been assassinated. 

And this wholesale pursuit of security means 
that peace will be, more than ever, what M. Jean 
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Giradoux has so felicitously defined in one of his 
plays as the interval between one war and another 
war. 

Germany is become a nation of loudspeakers re- 
verberating strident hollow speeches, a nation empty 
of purse posturing vainly and seeking to content 
itself with words. Austria, where I learned about 
individual psychology and listened to Rosenkavalier 
is become a carpet for Signor Mussolini to tread 
upon with mild assent from the powers. Italy is 
pledged to Spartan militarism: will she reveal Spar- 
tan heroism? Periodically the Duce thumps himself 
on the chest and the press phrases it that Mussolini 
has once again ‘rattled the sabre’. France is neuras- 
thenic: the fingers of Serge Alexander Stavisky are 
still at her throat. The presence of Leon Trotzky 
within her boundaries is enough to produce hyster- 
ics. Britain does not hide behind her habitual equa- 
nimity a sense of unrest and perturbation; and if 
Stanley Baldwin can say that Britain’s frontier is on 
the Rhine when once upon a time the sun never set 
on the British Empire it is, indeed, a matter for some 
concern. In this madhouse the Soviet Union alone 
seems to be holding its head and moving towards 
a well-defined goal. But even its demands on behalf 
of the State arouse some misgivings. The State has 
been and is being used for so many ends, it seems 
to cover so many sins, that one often wonders, at the 
risk of being called reactionary, just where the indi- 
vidual belongs in all this. . . . The answer is, I sup- 
pose, he simply doesn’t. 


* * * 


Y friend insists, with a beautiful cynicism, 
sitting with me from the height of our cable 
desk and surveying the Europe thus spread 

before us, that Hitler has been Europe’s benefactor. 
Not without truth he points to Soviet-French amity, 
the break-down of the strain between France and 
Italy, the intervention, even though in the mildest 
manner, of Great Britain, on the continent, and 
Soviet entry into the League of Nations, as part of 
Herr Hitler’s influence in guiding this world to 
peace. At that rate, I would say, let us give Hitler 
the peace prize and be done with it. This jocular 
cynicism, however, does sum up just how much 
Hitler stands behind most of the cables, how much 
his histrionics and those of his followers have shaped 
European activity. There is no gainsaying it. The 
Third Reich is a nation of loudspeakers behind 
which, if we want to be picturesque about it, the 
hum of aeroplane motors grows louder and louder. 
What those aeroplanes will do I’m afraid is not men- 
tioned in the cables. 

Shall we look further, for, remember, we are 
not analysing, we are merely casting a sweeping 
glance? Ah, those little Balkan states where their 
fussy nationalism has been given peculiar strength 
in the light of the recent events at Marseilles. And 
Spain. The American newspapers ignored Spain 
until the revolt actually happened, and that revolt is 
prelude to many more events in that unhappy Re- 
public. It is also the forerunner of many similar 
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scenes in Europe. Then you have the Hapsburgs, 
the Little Entente, the late Louis Barthou’s pilgrim. 
ages throughout Europe, Mussolini’s warning to 
Yugoslavia. They are holding preliminary talks 
about the forthcoming naval conference. And what 
will Arthur Henderson do with his disarmament 
conference? 


In the midst of all this you have the Saar. 
Europe today is the Saar, the Saar is Europe. That 
little strip of territory contains within its boundaries 
all Europe’s ills. On January 13th next the Saar. 
landers will vote whether they remain under the 
League of Nations, go over to France, or return to 
the Reich. In the meantime the Saar is become the 
goal of Hitler’s foreign policy. Within its borders 
fascism and communism, socialism and Nazism have 
free play, and they have resulted in a ferment and 
turmoil that synthesizes all that is going on through- 
out Europe. You will find the communist-socialist 
united front holding the scene in the Landesrat 
while the German Nazi front leaves the parliament 
in protest; you will find the communist-socialists 
walking out while the Nazis hold forth. You will 
find Catholics viewing with hesitancy and fear the 
possibility of joining the Third Reich: the murders 
of Probst and Klausener are not forgotten. You will 
find behind all this the League governing commis- 
sion working zealously to maintain order and asking 
for international police. All these forces clash with 
one another in the Saar. It is becoming a species of 
battleground for the forces disseminated among the 
other countries of Europe. Will it be a battleground 
only in name? 





More Sinned Against.. 


HE Honourable G. Howard Ferguson is one of 

the most maligned of Canadian public men. 

Political circumstance, his own temperament 
and a misundertsanding public have conspired to 
create an utterly false impression of this prominent 
Ontario politician. 

Whatever may be the specific circumstances sur- 
rounding his appointment to the Canadian High 
Commissionership in London, Mr. Ferguson attained 
a position from which he could be elevated to such 
a post only after many years of arduous labour in 
the field of Ontario politics. And anybody who stops 
to think of the question for a moment must realize 
that the very qualities of heart and mind that carry 
a man to the top in provincial politics of the type 
that are played in our country are qualities that 
render him incapable of performing the function of 
national representative in the broader sphere of 
Empire and international affairs. And those who 
are unimaginative enough to criticize him for ap- 
parent breaches of good taste are the sort of people 
who would enter a Clydesdale in the Derby and beat 
him for coming in last. The blame must rest, not 
upon the High Commissioner himself, but upon the 
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system which created him and made it possible for 
him to clamber into such an exalted throne. 

The limitations which a training in provincial 
politics imposes upon one who goes out into the 
great world beyond are almost too obvious to bear 
repetition, yet the issue will remain a vital one until 
Canada’s diplomatic service is rendered completely 
immune from the political patronage system. 


A man who has spent twenty years of his life 
studying the parochial mentality of small-town 
politicians, who has made it his business to foster 
provincial enthusiasm and who has concentrated his 
interest upon one section of a sparsely populated 
country—a man with such a background cannot 
expand, overnight, so as to take his place beside 
those who have been trained since adolescence in 
the subtler diplomacies of an older continent. 


It is a great pity for everybody concerned—for 
Mr. Ferguson who, comparatively late in life, has 
been removed from activities to which his innate 
genius and acquired capacities so admirably suited 
him; for Canada, who suffers gross misrepresenta- 
tion by reason of the political spoils system which 
dominates so much of her public life, and for British 
people who not unnaturally regard Mr. Ferguson as 
a typical Canadian product. 

Mr. Bennett announced, at the time of Mr. Fer- 
guson’s appointment to the High Commissionership, 
that it was essential for Canada’s trade representa- 
tive in London to be in political agreement with the 


government in power at Ottawa. It is difficult to 
see why this should be so, but even if we take Mr. 
Bennett’s word for it, we have to consider whether 
the vast disadvantages of a system which makes 
possible appointment of a provincial politician to the 
London post does not outweigh the advantages of 
political concord between Canada House and Parlia. 
ment Hill. 

In the case of Mr. Ferguson, the problem may 
shortly be solved. The last time he went to Liver. 
pool, to see the Prime Minister off to Canada, the 
press of this country bristled with suggestions that 
he was contemplating a return to the fields which 
he has found so fruitful in the past. If he does not 
return this year, he may do so next, and sooner or 
later he will find himself once more in familiar sur- 
roundings. 

Yet the inherent weakness which Mr. Ferguson’s 
occupancy of Canada House illustrates so well will 
remain, until the British High Commissionership is 
made a non-political appointment. Hepburnism, like 
patriotism, is not enough. The process of kicking 
out Tories and putting Liberals in their place which 
is now in progress in Ontario is no solution at all, 
for when the pendulum swings again, out will go 
the Liberals and back will come the Tories. 

What is needed is some machinery which will 
make possible the jump from political politics to 
foreign representation. Until it is brought into effect, 
Canadians will continue to blush. 

D’Arcy Marsu. 


Battle of the Winnipeg Cenotaph 


By J. H. GRAY 


HE Winnipeg Cenotaph is unique! In all the 

Rt. Hon. Jimmy Thomas’ ‘Grite Breetish Gom- 

monwealth of Nyetions’ it is unique for it alone 
stands as an everlasting monument to the effective- 
ness of that grand gang of nefarious Munchausens— 
the war atrocity lecturers. The word ‘stands’ is used 
advisedly for it was erected ostensibly as a memorial 
to our citizens who lost their lives in the Great War. 
This fact does not, of course, militate against the 
accuracy of my premise; there are countless scores 
of other monuments to human imbecility extant 
which are likewise disguised by euphemistic ter- 
minology. 

Elsewhere the erection of monuments was a pro- 
saic business carried out with all due regard for the 
amenities of the occasion. In Winnipeg it precip- 
itated a conflict that lasted three years longer than 
the war being commemorated, engendered an ines- 
timable amount of bitterness, and ended with a com- 
plete rout of common decency at the hands of the 
converts of the war horror fabricators. 


It is truly unfortunate that the information is 
unavailable for it would be interesting to know the 
actual amount of cannon fodder these gentry sup- 
plied. The total must be stupendous. For three 
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long years they paraded up and down the land 
belching forth their hymns of hatred to capacity 
crowds everywhere. Their appointed task was to 
keep our abomination of everything German at a 
fever pitch and they were master stokers. They 
answered the every prayer of the home-guard war 
winners, answered them as no other weapon could 
have done. 

Were the victory bond sales slowing down? Were 
school children tardy in subscribing for war-saving 
stamps? Were the farmerettes complaining of sore 
backs or the citizenry gagging on oleomargerine? 
Were there unpatriotic rumblings against conscrip- 
tion? Were heretical scholars reading Goethe, 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer and refusing to sub- 
stitute Gilbert & Sullivan for the Ninth Symphony? 

Then call out the horror lecturers! 


Out they would tumble, disguised usually as 
Belgian refugees or escaped prisoners, and another 
battle was soon won for democracy and the sanctity 
of Canadian real estate. No atrocity tale they could 
invent was too preposterous to be believed and ex- 
aggerated at each second telling. In those hysterical 
days it was not conducive to continued good health 
to declare that to believe one per cent. of the tales 
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they told was tantamount to the denial of the exist- 
ence of a dozen unmolested virgins in Christendom. 

To say that third generation Canadians bearing 
such names as Schwab, Schwartz and Schmidt had 
a precarious existence is to state the case too mildly. 
Thrown out of employment, boycotted commercially 
and in constant fear of acts of personal violence, 
their lives were made doubly miserable by a small 
army of juvenile heresy hunters who were forever 
peeking at windows, listening at keyholes and snoop- 
ing into wood-sheds in search of bombs. 

How deeply rooted our hatred of the fiendish 
Hun became may best be illustrated by the fact it 
took but the mention of a German name in the same 
breath as the Winnipeg cenotaph, seven years after 
the war had ended, to cause our well organized bab- 
bitry to give vent to a war-whoop that echoed and 
re-echoed from coast to coast. 


* * * 


HE present cenotaph is the second the city has 

erected. The first was of a temporary nature, 

built, during the post-war craze for sentimental 
masonry, on the property of the Bank of Montreal 
at the corner of Portage Avenue and Mainstreet— 
Winnipeg’s Fifth Avenue and Broadway. It stood 
for a very short time and was demolished when that 
institution gave way to a very unbankerish desire 
to have a monument of its own. When the populace 
awoke to the awful fact that the town was without 
a suitable memorial to its several thousand war 
dead, the inevitable committees were formed and a 
concerted effort made to pester the city council into 
erecting one. But the city fathers had spent a life- 
time side-tracking committees and the patriots suc- 
ceeded only in wasting their time. 

But, by 1924, the petitioners who had escaped 
from their numerous encounters with municipal red 
tape with a whole skin became desperate. As a last 
resort they enlisted the services of the Hon. R. D. 
Waugh, then recently resigned Canadian Saar 
Valley Commissioner, one time mayor and present 
boss of the government liquor monopoly. Mr. Waugh 
became chairman of a revamped committee and war 
was formally declared on the cenotaph front on 
June 14th, 1924 . A front page splurge in the news- 
papers announced the decision to erect a $25,000 
memorial, that a canvass for the necessary funds 
would get underway at once. 

But despite a fanfare of optimistic oratory and 
the employment of all the artful dodges of the ser- 
vice clubs the campaign for funds failed, dismally. 
When the books were finally closed the loot totalled 
scarcely twenty per cent. of the quota, and this made 
up largely by five and ten cent donations from the 
school children. The city council came to their aid 
in the end and footed the rest of the bill, and the 
committee crashed the front pages again a year later 
with an invitation to Canadian artists to submit 
designs for the memorial. The designer of the 
chosen model would receive an honorarium of $2,500 
and would supervise the erection of the memorial. 


The committee showed laudable modesty in ad- 
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mitting that its membership was incapable of de- 
signing the memorial and its only other decent act 
was to appoint a board of nationally known artists 
and architects to judge the designs submitted. The 
chief assessor of the five experts was nominated by 
the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. In 
order to guarantee absolute impartiality the board 
instructed the committee to have all identification 
marks removed from the models and numbers sub- 
stituted before they took them over. 


* * * 


HE conditions governing the contest were given 

wide publication and forty-seven models were 

received from all parts of the country. Despite 
this imposing array of entries the judges came to a 
quick and unanimous decision. They declared that 
not only was the model of Emmanuel Hahn of Tor- 
onto outstanding, it was one of the finest examples 
of that type of art it had ever been their privilege 
to behold. Said they, in part, in their report to the 
committee: — 

‘The outline is of great dignity and picturesque 
effect. The sentiment is simply and directly ex- 
pressed in a manner about which no doubt can be 
felt and no questions need be asked. ... In the 
shaping of the shrouded figures on the sides of this 
rectangular, tapering design great prominence is 
given to the tragic aspect of war, too apt to be for- 
gotten in times of peace.... It has fine architec- 
tural and decorative qualities.’ And so on through 
two closely spaced pages of praise which concluded, 
‘This board feels that the highest respect is due to 
the power this designer exhibits in setting forth his 
fine idea and in carrying out his work on a full scale 
will develop his thought in a still higher degree.’ 

It is unfortunate, for the sake of our civic dignity, 
that the award of the judges was not confirmed by 
the committee at once. But at the time it was an- 
nounced a Dominion election was waxing bitter and 
a quorum of committeemen could not be mustered 
until it was out of the way. The interval provided 
the citizenry with the opportunity of mulling the 
name over in its collective mind. 

‘Hahn? Hahn? Sounds like a German name, 
don’t it? Naw, it can’t be. No Heinie would have 
nerve enough to put in a design for a Canadian 
cenotaph. Probably a Belgian or a Hollander, them 
foreign names all sound alike anyway. Still he 
might be at that. It wouldn’t do no harm to find out, 
let’s call up the Free Press, jest fer fun like.’ 

They found out. Hahn was of German birth, 
having come to Canada 38 years before as a boy of 
seven. 

Then came the deluge! 


* * * 


HE discovery of Hahn’s diabolic treachery in his 
choice of birthplace released the floodgates of 
the reservoir of hatred that had been damned 
up since the departure of the last atrocity lecturer. 
At the sounding of the tocsin the hundred-per- 
centers arose unanimously to condemn the designer, 
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the judges and the committee as vile debasers of the 
memory of the sacred dead. ‘Pro-bono-publico’, 
‘vox-populi’ and ‘constant reader’ seized pen and 
paper and dashed off vituperative epistles to the 
newspapers. Wherever two persons were gathered 
together the scandal was discussed and resolution 
after resolution was passed protesting against eward- 
ing the prize to Mr. Hahn. 

The pursuant publication of Hahn biographical 
data served only to excite the patriots to a greater 
effort to have his design thrown out. Hahn came 
by his talents naturally, being one of a large family 
of distinguished artists and musicians. He had at- 
tended the Toronto public schools as a boy and, 
when he had received all that Canada had to offer 
in way of artistic training, proceeded to Europe 
where he spent three years pursuing his studies in 
the art capitals of the continent. He then returned 
to his home in Toronto and at the time in question 
was head of the sculptural department of the Ontario 
College of Art. One time assistant to W. S. Allward, 
designer and supervisor of the great Canadian mem- 
orial on Vimy Ridge, Hahn had earned a wide repu- 
tation as a designer of war memorials, no less than 
nine Canadian cities having chosen his work. 

That he had applied for his citizenship papers on 
his twenty-first birthday, that he had lived in Can- 
ada for 38 years, that he had made a distinctive 
contribution to Canadian culture made not the 
slightest impression on our one-drop theorists. The 
work of the propagandists had been done too well 
for that. He was a German with a German name. 
That was enough. 

As the controversy raged through the town some 
strange facts began to appear. The two local news- 
papers, which could be depended upon to disagree 
violently on any subject save the divine inspiration 
of the profit system, joined hands in defending Hahn 
and in denouncing the hundred-per-centers. To 
refuse Hahn’s design, they declared, would be to 
administer an undeserved slap in the face of every 
foreign-born Canadian citizen. 

But stranger than this was the fact that it was 
not the war veteran organizations which led the 
assault although they did object. Rather it was 
the Board of Trade, the Independent Order 
Daughters of the Empire (the Canadian D.A.R.), 
and the War Widows’ Association. The degree of 
bitterness shown by the gals and by Kiwanian R. B. 
Parker, president of the Board of Trade and captain- 
general of the opposition, was a source of astonish- 
ment to many of those occupying the sidelines. They, 
however, did not reflect that Kiwanian Parker, the 
Board of Trade, the 1.0.D.E. and the War Widows 
were all doing business on the old stand when the 
lecturers were on the loose. Nor, indeed, did they 
recall that much of the oratorical snipe shooting was 
directed specifically at the female of the species. 

There was nothing ephemeral about the first 
great battle of the war. Month passed into month 
and it raged unabated. The climax was reached on 
May 13th, 1925, when the committee met in a bitter 
session that lasted almost urtil dawn. Acts of 
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violence were narrowly averted when one patriot 
clambered upon a chair and shouted, ‘Rather than 
be moved to lift my hat when I passed this infamous 
thing I would be strongly tempted to spit upon it’ 
Another seconded the motion by declaring it to be 
‘a studied German insult to the glorious Canadian 
dead.’ 


When Hahn was appraised of the storm his crea- 
tion had caused he graciously offered to withdraw it. 
But, in spite of the pressure brought to bear on it, 
the committee refused to allow him to do so. In- 
stead it adjourned for nine months with a pious hope 
that public feeling would moderate. 


* * * 


URING the intervening months interest in the 

project was heightened by another controversy 

—where was the cenotaph going to be erected? 
The task of choosing a site had earlier been allotted 
to a sub-committee of aldermen who had designated 
a corner of the spacious parliament building grounds 
as the best available spot. When the cenotaph com- 
mittee was formed it immediately declared the ques- 
tion open and the city hall was in a constant state 
of siege as hordes of tax-payers descended upon it 
—eager to make patriotism pay handsome dividends. 
In the words of one alderman, the city hall corridors 
had, for seven months, been knee-deep with owners 
of corner lots, all intent upon unloading their prop- 
erty on to the city at a satisfactory profit. 


When the committee met again, in May, 1927, it 
hurdled its ethnological difficulties very neatly by 
awarding the honorarium to Hahn but rejecting his 
design. It chose the site for the cenotaph and de- 
cided to hold another contest. This time the rules 
were made—‘open to any Canadian citizen born in 
Canada, elsewhere in the British Empire, or in any 
of the late allied countries.’ It also stipulated that 
the prize this time was to be $500 with an additional 
$2,000 to be paid to the designer for superintending 
construction. If, for any reason, the winning design 
should not prove acceptable to the committee it 
could sever its connection with the winning artist 
by payment of the $500. 

In refusing to confirm the decision of its judges 
the committee was put to a good deal of trouble 
pacifying those indignant artists so that they would 
act again. But they talked fast and won them over 
at last by promising that this time their decision 
would be final. Honest, scout’s word of honour, it 
would! 


* * * 


HE conditions went out, the designs came in 

and in November the judges again handed down 

their verdict. Unanimously, they bestowed the 
palm, and the $500, upon Miss Elizabeth Wood, also 
of Toronto. To quote them, briefly: ‘The winning 
design, in our opinion, is remarkable for its origin- 
ality and by its heroic proportions is bound to attract 
the attention of the passers by.... It avoids the 
similarity of so many war memorials already 
erected. The rugged execution of the dominant 
figure (a muscular young man standing erect, strip- 
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ped to the waist) is outstanding, breathing, as it 
were, the spirit of the West with its strength and 
confidence, and at the same time a memory of the 
past, emblematic of those who answered their 
country’s call.’ 

The model was set up in various shop windows 
and the patriots came, and saw, and were gratified. 
Asigh of intense relief escaped from the committee- 
men at the mention of the good old anglo-saxon 
name, Elizabeth Wood. But their moment of 
ecstacy was all too brief and presently the anguished 
cries of, ‘Oh Death where is thy sting? What, oh 
what, did I ever do to deserve this?’ went reverber- 
ating up and down the alleys of the town. 

Miss Wood, it was discovered, was the wife of 
one Emmanuel Hahn, of Toronto, also a sculptor! 

Have I previously alluded to a deluge? Then I 
retract. In comparison to the downpour of contumely 
the discovery of Miss Wood’s marital status caused, 
it was but the gentle falling of the dew! The veterans 
of the previous campaign all rushed to re-enlist, and 
the Board of Trade and the I.0.D.E. again led the 
assault of intolerance against decency. Without stop- 
ping to examine the facts they jumped at once to 
the conclusion that the design was Hahn’s, that he 
had merely used his wife’s maiden name to circum- 
vent the conditions of the contest. But they were 
astute enough to realize that something more than 
an unfounded suspicion was necessary to win the 
battle and they turned their guns on the design it- 
self. When the War Widows got off the grand- 
iloquent, but quite meaningless, criticism that it 
did not adequately portray what the boys died for, 
they made it their battle cry. 

The committee was ensnared in a dilemma that 
cried aloud for a Solomon. It could neither accept 
the design nor refuse it. If it confirmed the judges’ 
award it would be tortured through all eternity by 
the thought that the design was really Hahn’s—a 
thought too horrible to hold. To refuse would be to 
do Miss Wood a grievous injury if the work was her 
own. It had no complaint with her, save perhaps 
her questionable choice in husbands, and this was 
not sufficient ground upon which to reject her crea- 
tion. It was left for the cognoscenti to point a way 
out through a chance remark that, strictly speaking, 
Miss Wood’s design was not a cenotaph. 

What, not a cenotaph? 

‘Eureka!’ cried the committee as it forwarded 
her a cheque for $500 post haste. At least it had 
rid itself of the Hahn family, even if it was still with- 
out a cenotaph. 

Miss Wood thanked them for the cash and then 
undertook to divest them of their last shred of self- 
respect by answering the criticism of her work. 
Right readily did she admit that her’s was not a 
cenotaph, but she pointed to the fact that in the 
four-page booklet of rules and regulations not a 
single mention was made of the word. Instead the 
words ‘monument’ and ‘war memorial’ were used 
repeatedly. Moreover the word cenotaph had been 
used almost exclusively in the rules governing the 
first contest. If a cenotaph was wanted then the 
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committee should have asked for it. Surely the 
learned gentlemen were aware that such subjects 
as mind-reading and crystal-gazing were not usual- 
ly taught in a well conducted school of art! 

On December 5th, 1927, the committee, now 
badly punch-drunk, assembled again to get rid of the 
responsibility that had made it the laughing stock 
of the country. To hold another contest was more 
than their shell-shocked nerves could stand. Besides 
Hahn might have some sisters or cousins who were 
Canadian born. It had spent $3,000 dollars on de- 
signs and was no nearer its objective than it had 
been three years before. The idea, then would be 
to take the second best design and get the thing 
started before there was another war. But the com- 
mittee was never very long on logic and it skipped 
the second best design and seized upon the third. 
Thus, at long last, it gained for Winnipeg the dubious 
honour of being the only city in Canada to erect, 
literally, a fourth rate cenotaph! 

The fact that English-born Gilbert Parfaitt, its 
designer, was employed by the provincial govern- 
ment while A. M. Eadie, designer of the second best 
model was friendless at court may or may not be 
significant. 

* 6 * 
ITH its official dedication on November 11th, 
1928, it might logically be supposed that the 
cenotaph’s career in the public prints would 
be at an end. Such was sadly not the case. The 
site the committee chose for it was a most unhappy 
one. 

At the time of selection a town planning craze 
was running amok in our town. A dog-leg highway 
was constructed between Portage Avenue and 
Broadway to give south side residents ready access 
to the business section located on the avenue. This 
highway runs due south for one block, takes a wide 
turn to the west around the University buildings 
and then continues south past the western limits 
of the parliament building grounds. A narrow con- 
tinuation of the straight section of the highway, 
known as Memorial Boulevard, leads directly to the 
main door of the parliament building. On it the 
cenotaph was erected. 

How the committee ever came to light upon this 
particular spot is beyond all understanding. Eighty 
feet to the east were the back yards of a dilapidated 
terrace of rooming houses. One hundred and twenty 
feet south-east was the provincial jail, surrounded 
by a twelve-foot, weatherbeaten, unpainted board 
fence. To the south-west was an antediluvian uni- 
versity building also with its hideous board fence. 
And hemming it in on the west and north was the 
dirtiest twenty thousand square feet of vacant space 
in the city, mostly quagmire. A chance visitor to 
the town might have mistaken it very easily for the 
city dump, for it was littered from end to end with 
old rags, discarded boots and auto tires, bottles, 
newspapers, tin cans and old clothes. Between the 
mounds of mud, left by the excavators of the street, 
were scattered piles of refuse, salvaged from nearby 
garbage cans by stray dogs. 
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This is the site, aptly described by a local dig- 
nitary as ‘the frog pond underneath the scaffold in 
the back yard of the jail’, on which the cenotaph 
was erected. With the exception of building a hay- 
wire fence around the muck-heap no effort was 
made to improve the grounds until eighteen months 
later. The committee had escaped to a welcome 
oblivion and the efforts to have the grounds cleaned 
up were made exclusively by those whose business 
took them past the site. 

These efforts, sporadic at best, accomplished 
nothing. But, in the Fall of 1929, ex-chairman 
Waugh became embroiled in a newspaper argument 
with the civic finance committee chairman about 
who was responsible for the sorry state of the plot 
and this controversy served to revive the interest 
of the patriots. The city council, motivated, I sus- 
pect, largely by a desire to get rid of their noise, 
agreed at length to foot the bill for cleaning and 
sodding the grounds. In 1931 the tenements were 
demolished to make way for the civic auditorium, 
the erection of which was undertaken as a relief 
measure. Our growing population of miscreants 
necessitated commodious quarters and a new jail was 


erected elsewhere. The unsightly board fence was 
torn down and the building remodelled to house the 
Debt Adjustment Board which gives the war win- 
ners shelter against the mortgage companies. 


* * * 


HE last clipping in the bulging cenotaph file in 

the Free Press ‘morgue’ shows vividly how bit- 

terness breeds venom, and intolerance, abuse, 
It is dated September, 1930, and tells of a special 
policeman being detailed to guard the monument 
against despoilers! Just prior to its dedication the 
canvas protecting shroud was set afire and the face 
of the monument badly scarred. After an interval it 
was discovered splattered badly with black paint. 
Then someone tore one of the bronze lion head 
decorations off and threw it into the street. In all 
about a dozen attacks were made upon it! 

But today all is quiet on the cenotaph front. All 
that remains to remind the passer-by of the conflict 
is the hay-wire fence. Somehow that fence seems 
most appropriate; a sort of cenotaph in itself, stand- 
ing, as it were, in memory of the type of mind that 
made the other possible. 


Beauty Parlour 


By FLORENCE RHEIN 


‘ ISS ARTHUR advised me to give him up,’ 
said Miss Brown. 

She pressed my hair down between her 
second and third finger and inserted another water 
wave comb. Miss Brown was pretty. Miss Arthur 
looked at me over the bent shoulders of another cus- 
tomer and screwed up her mouth as if to say, ‘I told 
her, yes, I told her to give him up.’ Miss Arthur 
was grey and dry and her eyes peered greyly from 
behind silver rimmed spectacles. 

“We’ve been keeping company for five years,’ said 
Miss Brown. ‘I left Beaver Dam three years ago 
and I’ve only been back once for a holiday. The 
folks at home say he hasn’t gone out with another 
girl in all that time. But it’s no use.’ 

Miss Arthur had turned her customer over to 
the third woman in the establishment, Miss Carter, 
who was an adept at marcelling, and came over to 
my chair. 

‘He lost his job, you know,’ she said. ‘As I said 
to Miss Brown, “What is the use of being engaged 
to a man who has no prospects?” She’s a sensible 
girl. She realized there was nothing in it for her. 
We've all seen girls who gave up their lives like that 
—to be kitchen slaves. Haven’t we, Miss Brown?’ 

Miss Brown nodded and Miss Arthur moved 
away, gathering up an armful of towels and brushes 
to be washed. Her hair looked flat, like a dull grey 
cap under her grey hair net which always slid down 
on her brow in a spidery line. 

‘You know,’ said Miss Brown, ‘I think this is the 
most awful time to live in. Why, young people 
haven’t a chance. With the depression and every- 
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thing, why, we haven’t a chance. I had to give him 
up. And I’m twenty-eight,’ she said. 

I looked up at her and noticed that she was still 
young with a rather buxom but firm figure, and wide- 
set eyes. Her unhappiness was low spoken for fear 
of disturbing the other customers in the room, but 
she throbbed with suppressed revolt, pouring her 
youth into brushings and curlings and polishings to 
make other women more beautiful. I had known 
that she was not happy by the way she touched my 
hair. I can tell a good deal about a hairdresser by 
the way she approaches my hair. Miss Arthur 
brushed it dutifully, by the clock as it were, to earn 
the dollar and a half which she ‘felt justified’ in 
charging for an extra heavy head of hair. Miss 
Brown touched it with jealous skill. I could see 
her in the mirror opposite me, examining grey hairs. 
She would bend her dark head and exclaim, ‘And 
you say you are only twenty-six, Mrs. Sinclair. Why, 
I’m twenty-eight and I haven’t a grey hair in my 
head.’ 

Miss Carter, the third attendant, was silent with 
a complete reserve. She was one of those women who 
is physically neither dark nor blonde, old nor young, 
and whose spiritual make-up is equally indetermin- 
ate. She was an excellent hairdresser. She almost 
caressed each strand as she turned it over the iron, 
and she was always being ‘jumped’ by Miss Arthur 
for taking too long over arranging the customers’ 
hair. In spite of her skill I did not like her to work 
on me. For one thing, her complexion was not par- 
ticularly good, and for another she was extraordin- 
arily physical. Perhaps it was only that when she 
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leaned over me I was annoyed by hearing her 
breathing, or perhaps the smell of starch in her uni- 
form was too insistent. 

Miss Arthur had been a hairdresser for almost 
twenty years. Her diploma, framed in an imitation 
gilt frame, hung over the washstands. There was 
nothing up to date about the establishment, but Miss 
Arthur was a good business woman and by living 
in dark quarters with old-fashioned plumbing she 
paid so little rent that this compensated for the loss 
of customers who demanded sunlight and pink and 
green booths, and ‘operators’ in fussy uniforms. Miss 
Arthur was considered by a number of women to be 
very thorough, and though the place was gloomy and 
definitely not smart it had the reputation of being 
hygienic. It was clean. Miss Arthur saw to it that 
Miss Brown and Miss Carter scrubbed the floors 
twice a week and all the brushes and towels were 
regularly put in boilers. There were enough cus- 
tomers to keep four women busy, but Miss Arthur 
preferred to overwork three women and save on 
commissions. Since she worked quite as hard her- 
self as did the two assistants, neither Miss Brown 
nor Miss Carter would have dreamed of complain- 
ing, or so Miss Brown told me one day when Miss 
Arthur had taken time out to go to a lecture on 
cooking which was being held, admission free, in a 
nearby moving picture house. 

The next time I went in to have my hair washed 
Miss Brown told me she had had a letter from her 
young man back in Ohio. ‘He wrote me a long 
letter,’ she said, ‘but I didn’t answer it. What’s the 
use. We neither of us have any money and you know 
what happens to a girl who marries without some- 
thing put by. You know what marriage is.’ 

‘I tell her,” said Miss Arthur, ‘that if he writes 
again she had better not open the letter. It only 
upsets her and interferes with her work. I tell her 
she should make it a closed book.’ 

I was the only customer in the room at the time 
and Miss Arthur and Miss Carter were both unoc- 
cupied. Miss Carter stood, silent as usual, looking 
out of the window, staring intently into the narrow 
back yard flanked by grey walls and cluttered with 
ash cans. 

A customer came in and Miss Arthur hurried 
forward. ‘Miss Carter can take you,’ she said. 

Td rather not have Miss Carter,’ said the woman. 
Tm not satisfied with the massage she has been 
giving me lately.’ 

‘Very well, I will take you myself.’ 

Miss Arthur sent Miss Carter a bridling look of 
censure, and Miss Brown a conspiratorial glance. 
Miss Carter turned back to her examination of the 
alley without saying anything. 

That was in December. I then went to France 
for several months. When I returned to town in 
April, I made an appointment to have my hair sham- 
pooed. Miss Brown took down my hair and shook 
it loose. 

‘Your hair is dry,’ she said, and began rubbing 
oil into my scalp. 

She was looking thinner, I thought, and her nose 
was more pointed than I remembered it. 
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‘We'll have to charge you fifty cents extra for 
the oil,’ she said. 

‘I’ve been away such a long time,’ I said. ‘What 
is the news? What do you hear from Beaver Dam?’ 

‘Oh, nothing, except I got a letter from the 
family; my boy friend married a girl from Cincinnati 
last month. Miss Arthur says it’s all for the best, 
now that it is definitely over.’ 

Her face was not expressive, what prettiness she 
had was a matter of fine eyes and neat features and. 
youth. She was so calm that I felt she might have 
been talking about some other woman’s lover, not 
her own, and that her own life had ceased to exist 
outside of the second story hairdresser’s shop. 

‘And where is Miss Carter?’ I asked. ‘Isn’t she 
here today?’ 

‘Oh, Miss Arthur had to let her go. She had to 
let her go after twelve years. The customers weren’t 
satisfied with her work. Miss Arthur told her that 
if her work didn’t improve, if she didn’t take more 
time and trouble with her work, she would have to 
go.’ 

‘Yes, I warned her,’ said Miss Arthur. 

She came out of the small room at the back of 
the shop where the hairbrush boiler stood and 
moved close to me, her nearsighted face pushed for- 
ward, turtle-wise. 

‘Has she got another job,’ I asked. 

‘Not regular,’ said Miss Arthur. ‘Though she’s 
taken some of our old customers by saying awful 
things about us.’ 

‘You knew that she had a baby in March,’ said 
Miss Brown. 

‘I can’t see how I could have been misled by her 
so for twelve years,’ said Miss Arthur. ‘She used the 
most awful language to me. And now she rushes up 
to customers and tells them terrible things about 
us. You may meet her some day in a trolley car. 

‘I began to suspect something was queer just 
about the time you went abroad. Her work was 
getting awfully slow, and she kept sitting down and 
staring out the window in such a funny way. She 
put on weight too. She used to take a thirty-six 
uniform and then she had to buy a forty-two. She 
got big all of asudden. But she didn’t take me into 
her confidence, so of course I didn’t speak to her 
about it. 

‘It soon became obvious what was wrong. But 
she didn’t see fit to say anything to me. One morn- 
ing she was sick right there on the floor. Disgusting. 
Since she hadn’t told me anything, I took no notice: 
just let her clean it up herself.’ 

Miss Arthur smiled virtuously. 

‘She told Miss Brown though.’ 

Miss Brown went on brushing my hair in silence, 
but I could feel that she was listening to an oft 
repeated, dearly loved tale. 

‘She told Miss Brown that she had taken twenty 
dollars’ worth of things to get rid of it, but they only 
made her feel sick, and Miss Brown, very properly 
told me, for I doubt if I would have suspected any- 
thing even though she had got so stout. Why, she’d 
worked with me for twelve years, I taught her all 
she knew about hairdressing. 
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‘One of the customers did suspect, and Miss 
Brown coolly talked to the customer about her hus- 
band, saying that she had been married secretly for 
over a year. She was an awful liar, because she 
told Miss Brown that she was going to be married 
in March. 

‘Miss Brown came and told me that too. We used 
to have a little joke about that. She wasn’t our idea 
of a bride, a sweet bride she would make, her look- 
ing like that.’ 

Miss Brown and Miss Arthur laughed together 
over this favoured joke. 

‘I can’t imagine any man looking at her,’ said 
Miss Brown. 

‘Nor I,’ said Miss Arthur. ‘All I could do was 
tell her that if she didn’t change her ways I would 
have to let her go. That if she didn’t stop sitting 
around and shirking, I would have to discharge her. 
She hadn’t said anything about her condition so I 
couldn’t mention that. I felt it was up to her to tell 
me. 
‘One day, she came in here and pulled her chair 
by the window and just stared out. I can’t see what 
she would want to look at in that old alley full of 
garbage cans and rag men, but there she sat all day 
and stared and wouldn’t even get up to answer the 
phone. Miss Brown and I went into the lavatory 


and talked it over. We had to do most of our talking 
in the lavatory so she couldn’t hear us, because of 
course we didn’t want her to know what we were 
saying. We decided that the time had come for me 
to speak, so I went in to her. I asked her if she was 
married. And then she jumped up and began to 
swear. I had no idea that a woman could swear like 
that. She called me the most awful names. Miss 
Brown could hear it all from the lavatory, she yelled 
so loud. It was terrible the way she swore and 
shouted at me . Then she rushed about like a mad 
thing; put on her hat and coat, and went away. She 
never cried, she just went on swearing oaths.’ 

‘I heard it all from the lavatory,’ said Miss 
Brown. 

‘Her baby died three days after it was born,’ said 
Miss Arthur. ‘And now she goes up to our cus- 
tomers on the street, and begins to talk about the 
baby. She tells them about the baby, and cries, 
right there in the street. As I said to a customer, 
‘What does she mean by talking and crying like 
that?’ Why, we know she hasn’t a spark of ma- 
ternal feeling. She told Miss Brown that she took 
twenty dollars’ worth of things to make it go away. 
Any woman who could do that couldn’t have any 
decency. What does she want to rush up to our 
customers for and tell them that the baby died?’ 


Cornelius Krieghofitf 


By REGINA LENORE SHOOLMAN 


Every painter is a field in which the seed of an- 
other painter germinates.—Diego Rivera. 


T has become the fashion among Canadian art 
critics to divide and sub-divide Canadian artists 
into groups of major and minor importance— 

each according to a particular formula. Thus we 
have had our ‘Primitives’, our ‘Masters’, our 
‘Moderns’ as well as our ‘Reactionaries’, and finally, 
our ‘Group of Seven’, a rebellious crew whose mu- 
tiny still re-echoes in some remote parts of our 
country long after its members have become respect- 
able. Many artists have interpreted their vision 
of Canada: the name of Clarence Gagnon, Maurice 
Cullen, and Robert Pilot have become synonymous 
with Laurentian villages, snow-clad hills, icy rivers 
and winter sun-sets. The horses of Frederick 
Coburn, the oxen of Horatio Walker, the sleighs and 
habitants of Paul Caron have become pictorial 
proverbs—at times, alas, even clichés. Canadian art 
has become labelled and catalogued. 

If we turn our gaze towards the beginning of 
artistic expression in our country, we find that the 
motifs and patterns were not always cut and dried, 
ready to be placed on canvas. The early artists 
floundered about a good deal before they found 
themselves. They experimented with medium and 
mode of expression—landscape, still-life, portrait 
painting—all were tried, and some were abandoned 
for others. At a time when to procure the very pig- 
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ments for painting was difficult, and to earn a liveli- 
hood as a painter, almost impossible, two men, lured 
by the spirit of adventure and the quest for tangible 
beauty, abandoned the prosaic safety of their homes 
and ventured into the wilderness, there to create 
amid untold hardships lasting works of art. It is to 
these pioneer predecessors that our artists of today 
should pay homage. For it is they who have broken 
the soil and planted the seeds out of which Canadian 
art was to grow—they, and not the innumerable 
second and third-rate French and Dutch painters, so 
popular on this continent until very recently. 


It is customary, in books on Canadian art, to class 
together Paul Kane and Cornelius Krieghoff, two 
men who were contemporaries, but widely apart in 
outlook, mentality and artistic expression. Each 
one has made a distinct and quite individual contri- 
bution to Canadian painting, yet they are dealt with 
quite superficially, called, rather patronizingly, 
‘Canadian Primitives’, and patted on the back— 
metaphorically speaking. Their work is said to be 
‘of greater ethnological and historical value than 
intrinsic artistic merit’, a viewpoint which more or 
less relegates them to the limbo of lost artists. Even 


the Book of Knowledge, that gateway to the realms | 


of gold, edited by Canadian scholars for Canadian 
readers, deals with Krieghoff in the following slip- 
shod fashion: ‘A little before the middle of the 
century there arrived in Quebec one Kreighoff 
[sic], who, born in Germany had emigrated to the 
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United States, whence he moved north to Canada’s 
most picturesque province.’ Twelve half-lines dis- 
pose of this pioneer in art; had he built railways or 
sold lumber or even traded in furs, instead of paint- 
ing pictures, pages of eulogies would no doubt have 
been devoted to him. 

’ Yet nothing is more unfair than this damning 
with faint praise. Cornelius Krieghoff is undoubted- 
ly the direct forerunner of the modern movement 
in Canadian art and as such, deserves serious con- 
sideration. His work is very closely linked to that 
of the Group of Seven who re-discovered the terri- 
fying beauty of Nature, after a long lapse of feeble 
imitativeness. One glance at the saccharine water- 
colours of Krieghoff’s contemporary, Otto Jacobi, or 
the pompous grandeur of Fraser and O’Brien, bear 
eloquent testimony to this fact. 

It is safe to say that of all the European artists 
who came to Canada where they continued to paint, 
Krieghoff is the only one who achieved a sense of 
kinship with his new country. The others went on 
painting after the manner of their more or less 
venerable masters, depicting Laurentian scenery and 
lumber-camps that had the tame look of a well-kept 
park surrounding a Central-European chfteau. 
Krieghoff alone abandoned—after some years of 
experimenting, it is true—the time-honoured style 
of landscape painting and made his canvases vibrate 
with the raw, wild beauty that he saw everywhere 
about him. 

Coming to New York at the age of twenty-two, 
Krieghoff was still young enough and impressionable 
enough to be enormously influenced by his new sur- 
roundings. Although he had received some artistic 
training in his native Holland, it was from the new 
country that he drew his inspiration, forsaking the 
worn-out, baroque formulas and adopting instead 
a fresh and virile outlook. In 1837 he enlisted in 
the U.S. army and took part in the suppression of 
the Seminole rebellion in Florida. Thus he was 
brought into close contact with the most picturesque 
element of the Americas—the native Indians. For 
three years he had the opportunity of studying their 
appearance, characteristics and methods of warfare, 
and since he was employed as artificer, that is, scout 
and draughtsman, he must have made a great num- 
ber of sketches, none of which, unfortunately, have 
been preserved. These undoubtedly helped to fix 
in his mind the exotic qualities that characterized 
the natives of the new continent. Upon coming to 
Canada in 1842, Krieghoff settled at Longueil and 
immediately began to look about for models among 
the Iroquois who lived at Caughnawaga and around 
Lake St. Pierre. 

Although many of these Indians were halfbreeds, 
and even the pure-breeds had already lost much of 
their individuality under the civilizing influence of 
the French missionaries, there still remained enough 
vitality and characteristic atmosphere among them 
to arouse the imagination of the artist. At first his 
studies of them were little more than portraits, done 
almost in miniature style, but gradually he began 
to interpret their mode of living, painting them in 
their native surroundings—encampments at the edge 
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of the forest, wigwams near the lake-shore, portages 
close to a water-fall—and sketching them at their 
various occupations: fishing, canoeing, shooting the 
rapids, duck-hunting, trapping, basket-weaving, and 
trading with the white men. The backgrounds of 
these canvases were unimportant to begin with; flat 
plains of greyish snow, vague mountains and blurred 
foliage of trees. But gradually definite landscapes 
begin to emerge and we recognize the outline of 
Mount Royal, the Chaudiére Falls, Lake Mem- 
phramagog. So absorbed was Krieghoff in his 
Indian themes that he even illustrated some of Feni- 
more Cooper’s ‘Leatherstocking Tales’. Later on, 
when he went to Quebec, Krieghoff continued to find 
his inspiration among the aborigines; the Hurons of 
Lorette, the Algonquins of the St. Maurice River, the 
stray Micmacs and Souriquois who would come 
down the St. John River to trade their furs, these 
were Krieghoff’s favourite subjects, and he painted 
them again and again, lingering with detailed care 
over their birch-bark canoes, Hudson Bay blankets, 
smoking calumets and beaded moccasins. 

These paintings have come down to us as graphic 
tales of a people once alive and powerful, but now 
almost extinct. Yet far from being merely archeo- 
logical in interest, these pictures have the genuine 
feeling of the true artist’s love for his subject, and 
his technical skill in depicting it. The figures of 
the natives fit perfectly into the pattern of the land- 
scape, but that pattern itself is always dominant, 
and never merely representational. The artist en- 
dows it with a freshness and clarity of vision com- 
parable to that of a child who for the first time be- 
holds the superb and eager beauty of mountains or 
the sea. No more hackneyed platitudes in paint, but 
the bold, palpitating language of a man stirred pro- 
foundly by the life about him. 

It would be fantasy to call all of Krieghoff’s pic- 
tures good painting. Much of the work of his early 
period was crude, amateurish, confused. But there 
is always a searching for indigenous atmosphere, an 
intimate approach, a desire to express the indwell- 
ing, essential quality of the subject. It has been 
pointed out, and justly, that Krieghoff painted a good 
many ‘pot-boilers’, canvases that were poor in com- 
position and feeble in execution. Without any great 
attempt at justification, it must be remembered that, 
like so many other artists of the past and present 
day, Krieghoff was forced to commercialize his art, 
and to paint what was picturesque, novel and sale- 
able, rather than that which was simple and serious. 
It is a notorious and unfortunate fact that poor paint- 
ings appeal more quickly to the unimaginative mind, 
and, for that reason, are much more easily disposed 
of. Thus when Krieghoff was in need of some ready 
cash, he would dash off a dozen or so trite subjects, 
colour them prettily and dispatch them to the 
auction-room, that El Dorado of bargain hunters. A 
catalogue of such an auction-sale, still in existence 
and bearing the date 1862, has come down to us as a 
mute testimony of the sad state of affairs. 

During Krieghoff’s Quebec period another figure 
appeared beside that of the native Indian—the 
French-Canadian Habitant, who, no less than the 
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former, typified for the artist the spirit of Canada. 
It would have been impossible, however, for a mere 
onlooker to record habitant life, as Krieghoff has 
done. Joining in the revelries and outings, he, who 
was versatile of spirit, gay, witty and musical, en- 
deared himself to his French-Canadian friends to 
such an extent that he was accepted as one of them, 
and was thus able to transcribe scenes that he had 
actually experienced, instead of painting from mere 
observation what was quaint and picturesque. Any- 
one who knows French-Canadian habitants, their 
sense of fun, their breezy jollity, their affectionate 
good-fellowship, cannot fail to recognize these quali- 
ties in the paintings of Kreighoff’s Quebec period. 
It has become customary, however, to describe his 
work as ‘quaint and humorous’, to the exclusion 
of everything else. One critic has even gone so far 
as to bestow the title of ‘Canadian Hogarth’ upon 
him, a title which he neither merited, nor would 
have desired. For Kreighoff was no moralist, no 
bitter satirist, no preacher. His humour was affec- 
tionate, sometimes sly, but always good-natured. In 
this he resembles the Dutch and Flemish artists of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is to 
Krieghoff’s credit that instead of following the trend 
of insipidity prevalent in European painting of his 
period—he had not yet had time to see the work of 
Courbet and Millet—he drew his inspiration from 
the ageless, vigorous Old Masters, among them Ver- 
meer, Jan Steen and Pieter de Hoogh. He can hardly 
be said to equal any of these, but in certain of his 
canvases, notably the ‘Jolifou’ series, he closely 
approaches the work of Pieter Bruegel the Elder. 
By going beyond the mere representation of facts 
and recording of anecdotes or incidents, by observ- 
ing the life about him and translating it into terms 
of his own temperament, his own philosophy, Cor- 
nelius Krieghoff has created characters that are as 
real to us as the Friar, the Knight, the Pardoner, the 
Miller and the Wife of Bath—all the merry folk who 
gathered at the Tabard Inn and travelled along the 
Canterbury Road. Aldous Huxley has said of 
Chaucer that ‘he was in love with the earth for its 
own sake, with Nature in the sense of something in- 
evitably material, something that is the opposite of 
the super-natural.’ The same can be said of Krieg- 
hoff, who loved the solidity of rocks, the spray of 
water, the gleaming intensity of snow and ice, the 
strong beauty of trees, of prancing horses, rollicking 
peasants, sinewy Indians and stalwart soldiers. It is 
this serious pre-occupation with all that was alive 
and lusty that links him to the group who rediscov- 
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FOUR STORY-TELLERS 


HE thirty stories which their author likes best 

are collected in Somerset Maugham’s East and 
West (Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. xx, 955; 
$3.00). Arranged in chronological order, they show, 
as Mr. Maugham remarks in his introductory essay, 
‘how I had progressed from the tentativeness of the 
first ones, when I was very much at the mercy of my 
anecdote, to the relative certainty of the later ones’. 
Such a progress is, indeed, apparent, not only in 
technique but in an increasing tolerance, the same 
ripening that appeared between Of Human Bondage 
and Cakes and Ale. It must sometimes irk Mr. 
Maugham to have Of Human Bondage so persistently 
referred to as his greatest work. In matter it may 
be, but in manner and in readability his later books 
have the advantage. It is as true of his short stories 
as of his longer works. To be struck by this evolu- 
tion, read ‘Rain’, the first story in East and West, 
and then turn at once to ‘Virtue’. The earlier awk- 
wardness has disappeared, and the author’s own 
feeling is no longer intrusive. He has developed a 
wry and pleasant humour. But Mr. Maugham’s great 
virtue is the unfailing interest of what he writes. 
A noteworthy device to increase the excitement— 
it is used in “The Book-Bag’—is to leave his narrator 
completely self-possessed. 

Mr. Maugham works from an anecdote in writ- 
ing a story. Signor Pirandello begins with an idea. 
It is tempting, though meaningless, to ascribe this 
to a racial flair for what is logical. But Signor Pi- 
randello is logical as an individual, if not as an 
Italian. The twelve stories in The Naked Truth 
(Dutton; pp. 308; $3.00) make their appeal to the 
intellect. In each the pattern is traced with admir- 
able precision. This is not to dismiss them as formal 
exercises. Certainly, in ‘The Fly’ and ‘The Evil 
Spirit?’ there is a constraint from which Mr. 
Maugham’s stories are free. The characters are 
more lay-figures than they are men and women. 
But in the title-story and ‘The Annuity’, discipline 
and freedom are happily married. In them Signor 
Pirandello has the best possible defence of his 
method. An unusual story, and one which exhibits 
the author’s power of wit, is ‘The Rivers of Lap- 
land’. 

Supposing she wants something from me which I cannot 
give her. She has hardly begun asking for it, when I’m 
already in the Gulf of Bothnia, and I say to her as seriously 
as if nothing were happening: 

“Umea, Lulea, Pitea, Skelleftea...” 

“What are you saying?” 

“Nothing, my dear, nothing—just the rivers of Lapland.” 

“But what have the rivers of Lapland to do with it?” 

“Nothing, my dear, they have nothing whatever to do 
with it. But there they are, and neither you nor I can deny 
that at this precise moment they’re flowing into the Gulf of 
Bothnia. And, my dear, if you could see, as I see, the dreari- 
hess of some of the willows and the birch trees... ” 
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What Chekov meant when he said that stories 
should have neither a beginning nor an end is open 
to endless debate. But it was Chekov, as much as 
anyone else, who fathered the present vogue of the 
‘formless’ short story. His countryman, Ivan Bunin, 
the latest winner of the Nobel prize, is in this tradi- 
tion. He begins, not with an anecdote or an idea, 
but with a mood. The word is vague, and so are the 
stories, with a vagueness that is intentional. Gram- 
mar of Love (Geo. J. McLeod; pp. 221; $2.25) offers 
ten examples in this manner. To be successful, such 
a story must be extremely well done. It has to re- 
create in the reader the mood of the author when 
he wrote it. In ‘Sunstroke’ that success is brilliantly 
achieved, in the other nine much less brilliantly. 
M. Bunin may retort upon his unpersuaded readers 
that they have failed to understand him. But the 
prime business of any man of letters is to make him- 
self understood. It is indeed possible to regard ‘A 
Simple Peasant’ as a straightforward chronicle. But 
that is to escape from obscurity only to fall into 
dullness. 

Isak Dinesen’s Seven Gothic Tales (Geo. J. Mc- 
Leod; pp. 420; $2.50) brought back to the mind of 
one reviewer Horace Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. 
But the likeness is slight. The Castle of Otranto 
showed a delight in secret passages, wild midnights 
and such trappings quite in keeping with the plaster 
battlements Walpole had erected at Strawberry Hill. 
Beyond such paraphernalia it did not go. The im- 
portance of Seven Gothic Tales, on the other hand, 
is in its genuine imaginative power. Isak Dinesen, 
who is a Danish baroness, begins with imagination as 
Mr. Maugham begins with anecdotes and Signor 
Pirandello with ideas. She employs fantastic set- 
tings only as they enhance the dramatic purpose. 
For sheer story-telling, with no question of its rela- 
tion to this or any other ‘real’ world, the book is 
highly recommended. It is reminiscent a little of 
Hoffmann’s Tales, a little, too, of the Arabian Nights. 
The flavour of the stories comes out in any random 


paragraph: 


Upon the corner of a street of Elsinore, near the harbour, 
there stands a dignified old gray house, built early in the 
eighteenth century, and looking down reticently at the new 
times grown up around it. Through the long years it has 
been worked into a unity, and when the front door is opened 
on a day of north-north-west the door of the corridor up- 
stairs will open out of sympathy. Also when you tread upon 
a certain step of the stair, a board of the floor in the parlour 
will answer with a faint echo, like a song. 


Though they were not chosen to that end, the 
four books discussed on this page do serve to show 
the wide range and adaptability of the short story 
as a literary form. They are a tacit reproof, too, to 
those who would impose strict limits upon it, of time 
or place or presentation. Vigour and variety are 
greatly to be desired, even at the expense of con- 
formity to established rules. Let us be thankful if 
our writers keep their liberty. Between English- 
man and Italian, Russian exile and Danish baroness, 
here is something to please every mind. 


W. A. BREYFOGLE. 
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A GREAT LIBERAL 

C. P. Scorr or THE MANCHESTER GUARPTAN, by 

J. L. Hammond (Toronto, Clarke Irwin; pp. xv. 

365; $3.75). 

HERE must be a great many people all over the 

English-speaking world who, if they had been 
asked at any time during the last generation to draw 
up a list of the things in contemporary England 
which made them proud of their English connection, 
would have put C. P. Scott and The Manchester 
Guardian at the top of the list. He had made his 
paper a unique institution which was universally 
recognised as the most perfect expression in jour- 
nalism of the liberal spirit. It was noted for its quick 
and instinctive sympathy with the weak and suffer- 
ing, and for the tirelessness with which it ferreted 
out the truth about injustice or oppression any where 
in the world. Its political columns were hardly more 
notakle than those on literature, art and science in 
which there appeared contributions from many of 
the finest minds in England. Most of this was the 
result of the personal work and leadership of C. P. 
Scott himself, who had become editor of the paper 
in 1872 when he was a young man of 25 just down 
from Oxford. 

It is difficult, however, to write the biography of 
a newspaperman because his life is absorbed in the 
day-to-day news columns and leading articles of his 
paper. Mr. Hammond has solved the problem most 
successfully, and his book is the most interesting and 
important of the recent English political biographies. 
Those who are interested in journalism will find the 
story of how The Manchester Guardian was run, 
not the least interesting part of which is the chapter 
contributed by Mr. W. P. Crozier, the present editor, 
on ‘C.P.S. in the Office’. From 1905, when the Lib- 
erals came back to power, Scott was not only an 
editor but a very considerable force behind the 
scenes; and Mr. Hammond is able to quote letters 
that passed between him and most of the outstand- 
ing Liberal leaders and to give us a fresh account 
of the controversies about Home Rule, Women’s 
Suffrage, and Foreign Policy in these years as seen 
from the office of the chief Liberal newspaper. 

What gave The Manchester Guardian its special 
place in English journalism at the turn of the cen- 
tury was the development of C. P. Scott’s own mind 
and the new orientation which he gave to his paper 
at the critical moment which divides Victorian from 
modern English politics, the struggle over the first 
Home Rule bill in 1886. When he took over the 
direction of the paper Scott was a Liberal of so mod- 
erate a tendency as to be almost a Whig. Gladstone 
at this time was drifting leftward and coming to 
depend more and more for his support upon the 
masses rather than upon the solid middle-classes 
who had formed the backbone of the Victorian 
Whig-Liberal party. Many of these latter were 
showing alarm at the tendencies of their leader. By 
the 1880’s you could assume that the first educated 
man you met in the street would be a Conservative. 
The breaking point came over Home Rule, though 
the Irish question was the occasion rather than the 
cause of the new alignment in politics which found 
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the great majority of the comfortable classes on the 
Conservative side. From that time on politics raised 
more and more issues which caused divisions on 
class lines. Just at this critical period, when most of 
his own class were moving to the right, Scott him. 
self went over to the left. He made The Manchester 
Guardian the most powerful exponent in the jour. 
nalistic world of Gladstone’s Home Rule ideas. He 
began to take the side of the workers in the increas. 
ing industrial unrest. He became a stout foe of 
imperialism in all its forms, and The Manchester 
Guardian was strongly pro-Boer. Scott more than 
any other individual by the leadership of his paper 
was influential in carrying a saving remnant of the 
governing class with him into a receptive attitude 
towards new working class ideas and thus in saving 
English politics from developing into the naked class 
struggle which became characteristic of the conti- 
nent. In this respect his function at the end of the 
nineteenth century was very much like that of Fox 
at the end of the eighteenth in face of the challenge 
of the French Revolution. 

Because the editor was so closely concerned with 
politics behind the scenes, the latter part of Mr, 
Hammond’s biography becomes almost a political 
history of England for the period. Here the best 
chapters are those on the foreign policy which led 
up to the war. I do not know where the reader 
could obtain a better concise analysis of the develop- 
ment of the Entente than is to be found in these 
pages. Mr. Hammond brings out the real nature of 
the Entente as the entry by England into the conti- 
nental system and traces how one step led to an- 
other up to the final catastrophe. Scott fought 
against this whole policy of Grey, but after the war 
began he gave it full support. From this time on 
the main interest centres about his relations with 
Mr. Lloyd George. Scott supported the dynamic 
Welshman as against the Asquithians during and 
after the war; but when he betrayed all the prin- 
ciples of liberalism in the peace negotiations and in 
such episodes as that of the Black-and-Tans, The 
Manchester Guardian was Mr. Lloyd George’s most 
severe critic. Still Scott never quite lost hope in 
him. One of the jokes in the office ran to this effect: 
‘Who’s writing the Long tonight?’ ‘C.P.’ ‘What's 
the subject?’ ‘Saving Lloyd George’s soul again.’ 

Scott was also sympathetic towards the rising 
Labour party, and opened his pages to some of its 
intellectuals such as Laski, Cole and Tawney. But 
alas, a newspaper cannot keep on growing forever; 
and now that its old editor is dead, The Manchester 
Guardian under younger men is showing distinct 
signs of that hardening of the arteries which seems 
to have afflicted Liberals all over the English-speak- 
ing world. Frank H. UNDERHILL 
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THE AGILE CAPTAIN 


Tue METHOD oF FREEDOM, by Walter Lippman (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. xiv, 117; $1.75). 


URING the Great Depression the reading public 

has been showered with a plethora of economic 
and sociological doctrine. It is no exaggeration to 
say that very little of it has any real current value— 
much less, any lasting value. Stacks of statistics 
have largely formed the content of these writings, 
serving merely to conceal poverty of thought. It is, 
therefore, refreshing to come upon a book, bearing 
the pleasant attribute of brevity, not posing as a 
nostrum, but designed as a humble suggestion for 
the cure of our current malady. This book is highly 
provocative of constructive thought, even though 
one may disagree with Mr. Lippman’s proposals. 
The lecture ‘Revolution in the Great Society’ is pos- 
sibly the most satisfying part of the book, and is an 
admirably portrayed cross-section of historico- 
sociological perspective. 

The ‘method of freedom’ consists in a Com- 
pensated Economy or Free Collectivism. This is 
distinguished from a Directed Economy, the latter 
being direct government control of industry as it 
exists in Russia or Italy, as opposed to individual- 
istic capitalism. Among liberty-loving people, in- 
dividualism is the only fruitful and satisfactory 
mode of living. The demise of the old doctrine of 
laissez-faire has merely paved the way for construc- 
tive state intervention in industry with a retention 
of the best characteristics of individualistic capital- 
ism. The State must remain the servant of the 
people, but act as a benevolently-passive dictator; 
or rather, as the trimmer of a boat, who permits the 
other occupants to move about as they please. It 
should be the practice of the Modern State to ‘bal- 
ance, equalize, neutralize, offset, correct the private 
judgments of masses of individuals.’ 

When industry tends to overleap itself, taxation 
must be heavily increased. Should industry become 
despondent, taxation must be reduced, and large 
government projects set in motion. A central bank 
must, when the need arises, curb or extend credit. 
In substance, the State must throw its weight on 
the side of weakness in order to maintain the equili- 
brium of commerce. To create a State vested with 
executive power not dependent upon the will of 
lobbyists, Mr. Lippman proposes the abolition of 
the Plutocracy and the Proletariat, to the end that 
all be merged into the Middle Class—the real back- 
bone of happy individualism. The old form of repre- 
sentative government must be considerably altered, 
in order to remove executive power from the pro- 
fessional politicians. The New Democracy must be 
prepared to delegate sole discretionary power to 
the Executive. We are not told, however, exactly 
how the metamorphosis is to be accomplished. 

Great admiration is expressed for the British 
Constitution and, particularly, the methods adopted 
by the British Government during the present emer- 
gency which, in a sense, constitute the model, in its 
embryonic form, of Compensated Economy. 

The above is the burthen of the ‘method of free- 
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dom’. It is not entirely novel since it synchronizes 
largely with the ideals underlying the N.R.A., but 
goes much further than the latter. From a dialec- 
tical angle, it is the next logical step in the evolu- 
tion of current capitalism. Unfortunately, however, 
there is the grave danger that it would soon lead to 
a reductio ad absurdum, since it calls for a radical 
change in the political outlook of liberty-loving peo- 
ple. In a grave crisis, such people will delegate 
their ultimate authority; but when the sun shines 
again, they, at the instigation of the immortal ward- 
heeler, will loudly demand and obtain the return 
of their so-called birth-right. At best, and without 
a radical change in human nature, the ‘method’ 
could only be considered as a temporary palliative. 
The thought of an Executive, as a captain madly 
rushing hither and thither, perpetually plugging up 
holes in an out-worn, badly-built boat, is uncom- 
fortable. It would seem that by reason of the political 
and human equations, and the almost inevitable 
vertiginous reactions which would, most likely, re- 
sult from such a tense form of conduct of the com- 
merce of a great nation, only greater chaos would 
eventually ensue. However, it is not necessary, for 
the enjoyment of the book, to carry the creed to its 
logical conclusion. It is a thoughtful and sincere 
contribution to a much-harried science. 


LioneL A. SPERBER. 
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CONFLICT AND CONTROL 
PROBLEMS OF THE PaciFic, 1933. Proceedings of the 
Fifth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. Edited by Bruno Lasker and W. L. Hol- 
land (Oxford Press; pp. xvi, 490; $6.25). 


HE fifth biennial conference of the Institute of 

Pacific Relations held in Banff a year ago was 
not epoch-making, but it was a good conference. To 
some who were there, these Proceedings may make 
it seem much better than it appeared to be at the 
time. 

The general topic of the Conference was Inter- 
national Economic Conflict, its Control and Adjust- 
ment. After the preliminary broad discussions three 
general problems received fairly careful attention, 
shipping, currency and labour conditions. Shipping 
rivalry, with its excessive national subsidies, open 
or concealed, is perhaps more political than econ- 
omic. The result has been a large surplus of ton- 
nage, highly intermittent employment for both the 
labour and the equipment in the industry, which 
thus tends to defeat the chief political object of the 
subsidies—a strong, well-organized merchant navy 
in case of war. The currency discussions show a 
similar trend. One country can gain a competitive 
advantage by depreciating its currency, but when 
several countries engage in competitive depreciation 
in order to steal a march in contested markets, chaos 
and distress become general. 


Differences in standards of living and in labour 
conditions were a much more difficult problem and 
the Conference was faced with large gaps in the 
reliable data available, so much so that special ar- 
rangements have been made to promote a series of 
scientific studies of this problem in all Pacific coun- 
tries. The cry of ‘cheap labour’ has much popular 
attraction in tariff matters. That the reasoning of 
both the man in the street and the standard econ- 
omists is much too simple, these discussions fully 
show. An interesting suggestion was made that 
preferential tariffs be negotiated on the basis of the 
maintenance of decent labour standards; that is, that 
working conditions (e.g. child labour, hours, acci- 
dent or unemployment benefits), not rates of wages 
or costs of production, be the chief consideration in 
financing tariff schedules and in conducting tariff 
negotiations. 

A special series of chapters gathers together the 
discussions of certain highly concrete problems 
which were constantly cropping up in the more gen- 
eral discussions—Japanese expansion, Chinese re- 
construction, the N.R.A. and the Ottawa Agree- 
ments. 

At the Institute Conference each member speaks 
solely for himself. There is no national point of 
view agreed upon and presented. It may, however, 
be permissible to sum up the prevailing attitudes 
toward the Ottawa Agreements. The Americans 
seemed generally to feel that the Ottawa Conference 
had definitely raised and increased the mass restric- 
tions on international trade, but that they, of all peo- 
ples, had the least right to complain. The Japanese 
were inclined to view with alarm, not so much the 
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results as the implications. It has given another 
blow to the doctrine of the Open Door in backward 
countries; it threatened an economic encirclement of 
Japan; and it had greatly strengthened the hands 
of the military expansionist party. The Dutch views 
were also apprehensive. Both the strongest support 
and the strongest denunciation came from members 
from the United Kingdom. The general conclusion 
was that however good or bad the Ottawa Agree. 
ments might prove to be, it was too early yet to see 
clearly the results. 

The long final chapter discusses economic con- 
flict and public opinion. As one member had put it, 
on most if not all the problems discussed sincere ex- 
perts could reach a very large measure of agreement 
as to facts, policy and programme. In very few cases 
were the technical difficulties really serious. What 
is lacking is the will, not the way. The discussion 
of education, propaganda and public opinion fitted 
naturally into the programme, though not originally 
so intended. 

The reprints of selected documents in the last 
200 pages include admirable papers on the control of 
Japanese industry, rural problems in China, the 
economic effects of Ottawa and a proposed Security 
Pact for the Pacific. It will not be out of place to 
express special appreciation of the growing volume 
of first class scientific research work now being done 
by Chinese students in Chinese problems. 

The reviewer cannot close without paying a most 
sincere tribute to the editors of this volume. They 
had a very difficult task in sifting the enormous mags 
of reports, memoranda, data papers, précis notes of 
discussions and verbatim transcripts of speeches. The 
volume they have produced is eminently readable, 
studiously fair and unusually free from typograph- 
ical or statistical errors. It will rank as a notable 
contribution to the study and understanding of not 
only the problems of the Pacific, but those of much 
more general import. 

K. W. Taytor. 


BEHIND THE NEWS 
HITLER Over Europe, by Ernst Henri; translated by 
Michael Davidson (Dent & Sons; pp. 300; $1.75). 


NDOUBTEDLY too much attention is com- 
monly given to the published results of 
political balloting. In November, 1932, the 

so-called National Socialist Party in Germany took 
195 seats in the Reichstag; in the following March 
they won 288, by far the largest number won by any 
party since the war. These figures are supposed 
to tell their own tale. There is a tendency to forget 
the heavy decline shown in the last election held 
under democratic conditions: to forget the mass of 
habitual non-voters sent to the polls by the Reich- 
stag fire panic: to forget that the Nazis were actually 
in power before the March election was held. 

Mr. Calvin Hoover has told of the intrigues and 
the political shiftings which preceded the Chancel- 
lorship of Hitler. This book goes further back. Its 
analysis of German Fascism begins with the condi- 
tion of the heavy indusiries as they were affected 
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by the world crisis. Underlying the whole of Ger- 
man economic life, the great steel trust, badly 
shaken, had been subsidized by the Briining Gov- 
ernment; and it had become a vital question for the 
contending groups of owners as to how this govern- 
ment stake would be exploited. The Centrist Party, 
Catholic and relatively liberal, could not be allowed 
to stay in office. The Nationalists were too weak 
to hold on when given their chance. There remained 
that party which had grown to be a portent on the 
funds supplied mainly from the Ruhr. It is true 
that their programme was a demagogic hodge- 
podge, but the masters of coal and steel knew it for 
its real worth; and knew, too, that the force of the 
Brownshirts was just the weapon needed to break 
the trade unions. 

The author’s examination of this chosen party 
is a masterly piece of writing. The several charac- 
ters of its ruling triumvirate, the composition of the 
two hostile organs of the upper and lower middle 
classes, the bases of power of the great monopolists, 
and the rather medieval utopianism of the left wing 
civilians, are dealt with in a manner that greatly 
clarifies the muddle of the news reports. It is so 
thoroughly convincing because the description of 
the conflicting ideas represented by the three chiefs, 
of the contending class interests of Brownshirts and 
Blackshirts, and of the struggle of personal ambi- 
tions for places of power, makes a date like June 
30th seem entirely logical. Apparently the book 
was on the press in February, yet the author very 
nearly predicts what actually occurred four months 
later. By that drastic stroke, it is clear, the centres 
of power were reduced and consolidated. 

The movement is ruthless through and through. 
It has enlisted the lower middle classes for its mass 
support, and many observers have honestly thought 
it a spontaneous rising of the ‘forgotten man’. Yet 
the fate of these people is doomed to be tragic. In 
Germany, even in the full flush of their supposed 
victory they found themselves betrayed, their 
economic organization dissolved, their most aggres- 
sive leaders arrested. The representatives of big 
business simultaneously appeared in the highest 
places, and the greatest monopolist of them all be- 
came industrial dictator of Westphalia. As for the 
condition of the workers and the unemployed, mak- 
ing all due allowance for impassioned extravagance 
in expression, the facts and figures given constitute 
a terrific indictment. 

But it is not merely because of their anti-socialist 
and generally autocratic policy that the Nazis 
are the natural political expression of monopoly 
capital. It is also because their theory of a racial 
empire fits exactly to the industrialists need for an 
enlarged field of operation. The tendency for pro- 
duction to outstrip its market while invention even 
further outstrips production is perhaps more evi- 
dent in Germany than in America. The Ruhr 

mds expansion. Some of the most vivid para- 
graphs in the book describe the economic war be- 
tween Ruhr coal and Lorraine iron, and one would 
like to see Sir Norman Angell’s comments on this 
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From the season’s much 
discussed books 


A Book About Beer 
By A Drinker - - - - - _ $1.00 


“Wine is rather seen and heard than sipped and 
assimilated; beer is lapped up rather than yapped 
about. . . . From the introduction—BEER does deserve 
a book and here it is, full of information and blithe 
wit .. . its history, suggestions as to how, when and 
where it should be taken and a description of its 


making. 
England Takes the Lead 


By Harold Fisher - - - $2.00 
An examination of the behaviour of money and a 
forecast. A book full of stimulating observation and 
interpretation by a writer untrammelled by precon- 
ceived theories. “As a business man, Mr. Fisher feels, 
and makes a good case for feeling that ‘a tremendous 


world recovery .. . is now under way”... 
B. K. Sandwell 


Manifesto 


Joad, Young, Arnold-Forster, Meynell, Staple- 
ton, are among the contributors and H. G. 
Wells writes an introduction - $2.50 


A book that will keep the reader alive to all the 
problems of present day progress. The price of peace 
is one subject; economics of planning is another; free- 
dom of the individual, and reform of the sex laws are 
others. 


The Revolutionary Emperor 
By S.K.Padover - - - - $4.00 


A study of one of the most significant and pathetic 
personalities of modern history. The tragedy of Joseph 
II was very real both for himself and for the people 
over whom he ruled... . “Mr. Padover writes with a 
clear eye; his writing is vigorous and incisive and his 
character portraits are shrewd and vivid” . . . Edgar 
McInnis. 


Constance Markievicz 

By Sean O’Faolain - - - - ~~ $3.50 
Constance Markievicz was one of an old West of Ire- 
land family. She knew the Ireland of Parnell and the 
Fenians, the London season under Victoria, the London 
and Paris art schools of the end of the century. Allied 
with the Irish revolutionaries, her name will long be 
remembered in the story of Irish independence. 
Illustrated. 
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powerful argument. At any rate, the end papers 
bear an interesting map of the territory considered 
necessary to the profitable working of the West- 
phalian industries. For parts of this territory the 
tactics of conquest need not be war. Indeed the 
subsidizing of native Nazi parties for capture from 
within is asserted. Danzig has been absorbed. 
Austria is the next objective. 

It is tempting to suppose that the thesis of a 
Brown International is stretched far beyond know- 
ledge, and certainly a great deal of the exposition 
here appears to be inference. But it is clear that 
the German Nazis have contacted for some years 
with terrorist bodies, White Guard associations, 
armament agents, and all the other international 
trouble-makers. And July 25th is hardly less 
significant for the author’s essential truth than is 
June 30th. Quite plainly, reason cannot accept the 
diplomatic professions of peace at their face value. 

Inference is often evident in the epilogue. That 
there is an underground opposition to the governing 
party may be taken for granted, but the narration 
of odd incidents of revolt, even the description of 
the methods of organization and propaganda, give 
no indication of its real strength. Here the wish may 
be father to the thought, and the rhetorical conclu- 
sion must be largely discounted. And yet an internal 
explosion appears to be the best hope both for the 
peace of Europe and the ultimate welfare of the 
German people. 

G. McLure 
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MR. PRIESTLEY’S ENGLAND 


EncitsH Journey, by J. B. Priestley (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. 336; $3.00). 
M® PRIESTLEY, in the autumn of 1933, began 
a journey round England, to see for himself 
the state of the country and the condition of its 
various peoples. The record of this journey, though 
claiming to be nothing more than ‘a rambling but 
truthful account of what one man saw and heard 
and felt and thought’, will seem to most readers, as 
it has to almost all reviewers, the best thing that 
Mr. Priestley ever wrote. 

Nothing has happened in England since the time 
of writing to diminish appreciably the truth of his 
picture of ‘the shameful condition in which millions 
of the English people are now living’. To the Eng. 
lish themselves the book must have a special inter. 
est as a spur to sluggish minds and consciences, 
likely to penetrate where a more formal, profes. 
sional, or partisan presentation of the case could 
never reach; but to foreigners it is no less valuable, 
as a keen and sensitive observer’s account of what 
present conditions in England really mean in terms 
of human life. 

The survey, which begins at Southampton, 
reaches to Liverpool on the west coast, by way of 
Bristol, the Cotswolds, and Birmingham, then with 
an interlude in the West Riding and the Pottery 
districts descends the east coast from Newcastle to 
Norwich. This itinerary gives a very fair cross- 
section of English life, comprising some districts 
that are comparatively prosperous, some that are 
devastated almost irreparably by the post-war de- 
pression, some that remain as untouched by the de- 
pression as they were by preceding prosperity. 

It is a human document almost entirely; the 
towns and countryside are not treated in guide-book 
fashion, or as pegs on which to hang festoons of 
ornate description, but as places where people live, 
and live mostly in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
There is little humour in the book; the subject 
hardly lends itself to levity, but there is a continual 
play of that type of wit that appears when a talent 
for the apt phrase is put at the service of a generous 
indignation. It is, in a sense, the natural book to 
succeed Wonder Hero in which the most memorable 
chapters were those that dealt with the life of the 
unemployed in the ruined ship-building town. 

Mr. Priestley is not the kind of man that makes 
revolutions; but rather the kind out of which revolu- 
tions of the more lasting sort are made. His dis- 
content finds outlet not in practical economic or 
political schemes, but in purely humanitarian pro- 
test. Almost every aspect of English life, from fox- 
hunting to factory piece-work is touched on, with 
an insistent emphasis on the importance of char- 
acter in the sense of mental independence, self- 
respect, and individuality. He is suspicious of an 
economic impatience that leads to a disregard of 
personal and political liberty, and the most com- 
fortable triumphs of paternalistic organization he 
thinks are dearly bought at the price of spiritual 
dependence. We must not, if we can any way avoid 
it, accept a loss in one direction as the price of our 
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gain in another. ‘These ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone.’ 

It would be entirely wrong to give the impres- 
sion that this is a hopeless or depressing book. It 
is much too well written for that; it is a challenge 
and a caution, rather than a lament. Much of what 
is dying in England is better dead; and much of what 
is still living would be better dead too; the trouble 
is, not sufficient thought has been given to preparing 
live institutions to replace the moribund. The Eng- 
land of the dole is ‘a poor shuffling job, and one of 
our worst compromises. .. . Nothing is encouraged 
by it [the dole] except a shambling dull-eyed poor 
imitation of life. ... It is for us to find the way 
out again, into the sunlight. We may have to risk 
a great deal, perhaps our very existence. But rather 
than live on meanly and savagely, it would be better 
to perish as the last of the civilized peoples.’ 

L. A. MacKay. 


FIVE VOLUMES OF CLASSICS 
GARGANTUA AND PANTAGRUEL, by Rabelais (Oxford 

Press; vol. I; pp. xxxiii, 382; vol. II; pp. ix, 392; 

vol. III; pp. ix, 332; each 50 cents). 

Five EurzABETHAN Comepies (Oxford Press; pp. 

xvii, 308; 50 cents). 

Five Pre-SHAKESPEARIAN ComepiEs (Oxford Press; 
pp. xviii, 343; 50 cents). 
‘QOME books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewed and digested,’ 
wrote Francis Bacon, and a ‘classic’ is a work 
which, according to respected judgments, is one of 
those ‘few’. Small wonder that the reviewer, gazing 
at the five little dark-blue volumes before him is 
filled with an unwonted depression. To chew and 
to digest Gargantua and Pantagruel alone is a task 
to fill a Winter rather than a month and then one 
might be unlikely to do more than echo the gener- 
alizations of praise, broad-spirited and Gargantuan 
as Pantagruel himself, that have for four centuries 
been delivered. 

Flinging away such ambition, one may yet wel- 
come this edition from the Oxford University Press 
that offers the whole work, including that Fifth 
posthumous Book whose legitimacy is not even yet 
established, for $1.50. The editor’s name seems 
everywhere to be concealed, so that one regrets not 
knowing whom to thank and admire for an intro- 
duction and notes that are illuminating and scholar- 
ly. Considering the notes, one dazzles to realize 
how much information has been given, in print very 
little smaller than that of the text, without in any 
way swamping it. In chapter XXII of the First 
Book, for instance, Rabelais strings off 218 names 
of the games that Gargantua played, some hundred 
of which the editor is able to identify and, in the 
compass of four pages, not only to identify but also 
in many cases to note where the game is still to be 
found. 

Two points seem naturally to arise from con- 
sideration of a fact like this. The nature of the 
work itself is suggested. It is not primarily a nar- 
tative, it is not an organized satire. ‘Pantagruel’, a 
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theme of the popular type, the centre of which is a 
giant in a fabulous kingdom, was fundamentally a 
jeu d’esprit. The Four Books appeared at intervals 
during the last twenty years of a busy and prac- 
tical physician whose alertness of mind and physical 
energy were clearly remarkable: and he crammed 
learning and wit, satirical attacks on education, war- 
fare, the Church and every other institution in con- 
temporary life, an occasional shrewd character- 
stroke and much unattractive obscenity into his 
framework. There is in fact a close kinship between 
his work and that of Montaigne. The mind of the 
Sieur d’Eyquem was finer, with an almost cat-like 
discrimination, but much of Rabelais’ writing, in its 
unexasperating digression and in the wide variety 
of the topics all coloured by the individual mind of 
the writer, strongly adumbrates the essay-form that 
had not yet been invented. 

The second point, to select from the myriad that 
present themselves, relates to the editing of the 
work. Exhaustiveness is perhaps its most striking 
quality, and to glance through the notes alone will 
yield many a point of historical interest and informa- 
tion. The editor is, however, content to assemble 
and to present: in an edition which clearly aims to 
be popular one would have welcomed, from so cap- 
able a hand, some firm general criticisms to give the 
reader an initial basis for agreement or quarrel. 

In his collection of five Elizabethan comedies, 
A. K. MclIlwraith has performed illuminating edit- 
orial service. It is easy to know without realizing 
that there was a vogue for ‘conjuring plays’ at the 
end of the century and reign, but once he has called 
attention to this fact, the otherwise classifiable ‘Old 
Wives’ Tale’ is legitimately included for its historic 
as well as intrinsic significance. A trifling point of 
contention in this volume is that since the spelling 
throughout has been modernized, the alternation of 
single and double ‘!’ in Fabell, the name of the merry 
devil of Edmonton, seems a needless inconsistency. 

Writing about the early Tudor drama must to 
Dr. Boas be now another of the natural functions 
like breathing, but his exposition of five pre-Shake- 
spearean comedies is vigorous and complete, and he 
coins such expressive descriptions as that of the 
Palmer, among the ‘Four PPs’ who ‘isa spiritual 
hiker’. One regrets, but can see no help for the 
fact that some of the plays chosen for these two col- 
lections are already easily accessible. The majority, 
however, are not, and one is perhaps particularly 
glad to see ‘Fulgens and Lucres’, that twentieth 
century discovery that sets back the clock of dra- 
matic history for some fifty years assuming its 
natural place. 

One emerges from a reading of these volumes 
bristling with ideas and newly-noted points of in- 
terest that are at least fresh to oneself. It is an in- 
teresting if not a significant fact, for instance, that 
the inauguration of both blank verse and prose 
comedy in English belongs to the young lawyer dra- 
matists at the Inns of Court. It is both interesting 
and significant of the nature of the English genius— 
as John Dryden was later to declare about this 
genius—that A and B, humorous servants to 
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Lucres’ suitors are easily the most lively figures in 
the piece, although they have hardly the apology of 
a connection with the main theme. To praise the 
young heroines of Shakespeare is a task as agree- 
able as it is unoriginal. The heroines of no other 
dramatist are at all comparable in their lifelikeness, 
individuality and charm, yet, reading chronologically 
through these plays it is seen to be a peculiar merit 
of Robert Greene that he first created a heroine— 
and, in fact, in ‘James IV’, an elder woman too— 
who is both charming and lifelike. Lacy has played 
fast and loose with Margaret, the Keeper’s daughter 
of Fressingfield and at the last minute confronts her 
with the choice of the veil or himself as husband. 
One tires at the thought of the quibbling arguments 
with which some of Massinger’s, very many more 
modern heroines would have faced the situation. 
Margaret, however, does not quibble: 

The flesh is frail; my lord doth know it well, 

That when he comes with his enchanting face, 

Whatso’er betide I cannot say him nay. 

These five volumes, agreeable in size, type, ap- 

pearance and editing, are actively welcome to the 
series. E. B. S. 


A QUIET BOOK 


Dusk AT THE GRovE, by Samuel Rogers (McClelland 
and Stewart; pp. 312; $2.50). 


HIS is a novel about three generations of the 

Waring family and the Grove, their summer 
house at Newport, Rhode Island: not the Newport 
of rococo Vanderbilt and Astor palaces, yacht races, 
Bailey’s Beach and gaping crowds along the cliff 
walk. The Warings live quietly at the Grove, bath- 
ing together off Castle Rock, playing quartets in the 
evening—Beethoven and Mozart—or growing seri- 
ous over chess and the novels of Trollope. It is a 
quiet novel and the Atlantic Monthly, which has 
awarded it the Atlantic ten thousand dollar prize for 
1934, has not misjudged the taste of its regular 
readers. 

This is a quiet novel, in spite of a neurotic wo- 
man, an old-fashioned sex triangle, a normal death, 
and a suicide. The author is more interested in the 
thoughts of his characters than in what they actually 
do. He uses the stream of consciousness method 
from time to time, writing in a near-Proustian man- 
ner which is often involved and complicated in its 
effort to show the growth of thoughts, unwinding 
like Japanese flowers, into strange designs. Mr. 
Rogers writes tenderly, and at times beautifully, 
never losing sympathy even with the least sym- 
pathetic of his characters. The last chapter, show- 
ing the thoughts of the daughter after the death of 
the mother, is beautiful, yet almost cruel, in its 
acceptance of the inevitability of death and change. 

There is not a startling idea in this book. Ina 
world of change and confusion, the Warings go on 
thinking their own thoughts and struggling with 
their little egos, as if unemployment, for example, 
does not exist. The class conscious enthusiast, eager 
to determine man’s relations to society, must look 
elsewhere. But anyone interested in the portrayal of 
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the growth of character will find this book fascingt. 
ing. 

Mr. Rogers, ‘a man of much observation’, cop. 
tinually makes remarks which, if they are not new, 





are apposite, unsentimental, and show a malicious 
appreciation of people and ‘their reasons for doing | | 
things. This power of observation has made his | 
descriptions of Rhode Island readable, and alive, with | | 
the flight of sea gulls, the smell of sea weed at low | 
tide, the sound of bell buoys off his native Rhode | 
Island coast. FiorENcE RHEIN 


KINDNESS OF MR. SHAW 


Mopern SwepisH SuHort Stories (Jonathan Cape; | 
pp. 488; 3/6). 
N 1925 the Swedish Academy awarded the Nobel | 
Prize to Mr. Bernard Shaw. Mr. Shaw, in a 
graceful gesture, donated the prize for ‘the encour. | 
agement of translations of Swedish literature into 
English’, and thus called into being the Anglo- 
Swedish Literary Foundation. On the initiative of 


the trustees, such excellent books as Verner von | 


Heidenstam’s The Charles Men have already ap- 
peared in English. They now sponsor this anthology 
of short stories. 

Not all the names of the authors here repre- 
sented will be strange to those who read them only 
in translation. Strindberg, Selma Lagerléf, von 
Heidenstam are known and admired outside of 
Sweden, as within. But, for the general reader, one 
part of the pleasure this book affords is the discovery 
of writers new to him. 

The stories included maintain a high level of ex- 
cellence. The treatment varies from the expres- 
sionism of Par Lagerkvist to the straightforward 
narration of Hasse Zetterstrém. It is natural that 
the Swedish land and sea should breathe through 
the work of Swedish authors. But the forests and 
rivers and mountains are seldom introduced for 
their own sake. They are, very properly, the mat- 
ter of background. 

And it is not a criticism to say, of many of these, 
that they betray the hand of the able amateur. Most 
of the writers represented are better known for their 
novels or for their poetry. But their short stories 
make up in freshness for what they may be thought 
to lack in assured technique. Witness Sigfrid 
Siwertz’ ‘Fellow Travellers’, which, properly speak- 
ing, is a miniature novel. In the violent controversy 
over the province, the conventions and the limita- 
tions of the short story, in any language, it is better 
to err on the liberal side. This appears to be the 
general opinion of Swedish writers, as of many 
writers elsewhere. It makes for variety in the 
present anthology. 

In these days of vague hurry, a book of short 
stories has the advantage that it can be read in 
snatches. It is an answer to the complaint: ‘One 
gets so little time to read.’ And to those wiser mor- 
tals who refuse to hurry, it can be recommended for 
the bed-side shelf, where the full-length novel too 
often tempts ‘to read and drive the night away.’ 

W. A. BREYFOGLE. 


The Canadian Forum 
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Why are we Born? 
How do we Live? 
Why do we Die ? 


























W hat do you really know about LIFE? 


The Life of Plants, Animals, and Man 


fully explained for everyone in 


BIOLOGY for EVERYMAN 


BY THE LATE SIR J. ARTHUR THOMSON 


In the opinion of many leading scientists, the 
most distinguished biologist of the present 
generation. 


BIOLOGY FOR EVERYMAN has been in the making for 
some years and this great work, which is to be published almost 
immediately, is now on the way to us from England. 


BIOLOGY FOR EVERYMAN is, we believe, the most com- 
plete study of the science of life that has ever been written in 
non-scientific language. It includes complete details about sex 
and reproduction, evolution and adaption, body and mind. It is 
written in a way that Everyman and woman, can understand. 


Ask your bookseller to let you examine this fascinating work 
in order to test our claim that it will hold your interest from 
beginning to end. An eight page illustrated prospectus telling 
about the entire contents of the two volumes, and including two 
specimen pages, will be sent post free upon request. 


BIOLOGY FOR EVERYMAN is complete in two volumes, 
containing over 650,000 words and 500 illustrations. 


Price $4.50 for the two volumes 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LIMITED 


224 BLOOR STREET WEST - - TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 
The Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

I have read a number of the articles 
appearing from time to time in THE 
CANADIAN Forum and should like to let 
you know the impression they have 
made on me, particularly by one which 
appeared in the last number. 


My principal criticism of the Forum 
is that, in most cases, the articles ap- 
pearing in it contains nothing but 
destructive criticisms of the subjects 
discussed. It is very easy for any of us 
to criticize those in authority in any 
sphere of public life or business, but the 
real object of a magazine such as yours 
should be to put forward suggestions 
of a constructive nature. Ordinarily, 
the type of article to which I refer 
might be ignored were it not for the 
fact that it has a dangerous influence 
because of its appeal to the imagina- 
tion of people who are unemployed or 
otherwise dissatisfied with their cir- 
cumstances. Unfortunately, most such 
people do not readily think for them- 
selves, but are inclined to accept the 
written word as the truth. There is no 
indication in such articles that the 
writers have given any consideration 
to the difficulties which the employers 
have had to meet throughout the de- 
pression. Practical suggestions as to 
how such difficulties might be met and 
overcome would serve a better purpose 
than anything I have yet seen in the 
Forum. 

The occasion of this letter is the 
article entitled ‘Depression Over?” on 
page 465 of your September issue. Some 
of the statements made in this article 
may be true, but the suggestions con- 
veyed throughout are that the em- 
ployer’s only interest is to make large 
profits and that he gives no thought to 
the hardships of the employees. Such 
an innuendo, made without apparent 
authority, seems very unfair. Is there 
any authority whatever for the follow- 
ing amongst other statements which 
appear in the above mentioned article? 
viz. 

1. ‘Unfortunately, there is no evidence 
of a desire on the part of our industrial 
or commercial leaders to re-absorb the 
men... whom they laid off as soon as 
ever they began to feel the pinch of the 
depression.’ Can it be seriously argued 
that employers should be required to 
continue to employ their full pre- 
depression staffs whether or not their 
businesses can be continued at a profit? 
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It might be possible to do this for a 
limited period but, of a certainty, such 
a policy would be bound to result in 
the bankruptcy of the undertaking over 
a protracted period. 

2. That the system of short time was 
harshly conceived? 

Is it reasonable to suggest that the 
employer’s chief concern is to cause 
hardship and suffering to his employees 
and at the same time reduce their pur- 
chasing power, rather than to cut his 
expenses to a point at which he is able 
to operate at a reasonable profit, hav- 
ing regard to all the contingencies. The 
department store management's obli- 
gation to meet its weekly pay-roll is a 
matter of very serious concern and if, 
through a reduction in sales or for any 
other reason, it is not able to do so, the 
result over a fairly short period would 
be the bankruptcy of the store and the 
consequent unemployment of its whole 
staff, with hardships far greater than 
those resulting from short time. 

3. That huge sums are squandered in 
expensive and foolish advertising. 

Who is the judge of this—the experi- 
enced sales or advertising manager, or 
the writer of the article under discus- 
sion? If the advertising is not kept up, 
the volume of sales will fall to an even 
lower level, rendering necessary fur- 
ther reductions in salaries. 

4. That the discovery that the men 
were working harder than ever through 
fear of losing their jobs inspired the 
idea of short time. 

Isn’t it possible that this idea resulted 
from the desire of the management to 
spread the hardships amongst the whole 
staff rather than to continue to employ 
only those for whom they had full 
time work and to dismiss the rest? 

5. That the young men who began to 
work five years ago after leaving school 
are still working for the same small 
salaries as were paid to them when 
they first obtained work. That casual- 
ties are not replaced so that they are 
now working harder than ever and that 
every cent they receive in wages is 
used up for their board so that they 
cannot purchase clothes for the winter. 
Such general statements, made without 
apparent authority, are very hard to 
answer. It does not seem possible that 
as a general rule they can be true 
though, of course, some cases can prob- 
ably be found to support them. 

6. That there is more overtime now 
than before the recompenses (pay- 
ments for overtime work) were discon- 
tinued. In making such a statement, the 


basis of comparison should be given, 
Business has improved in recent months 
so that if the comparison is made to the 
period just before the complete discon. 
tinuance of overtime work which was 
paid for, it is probably technically true, 
but would seem to be a most unfair 
basis upon which to make a compari- 
son. It seems obvious that if the com- 
parison is made to a period before the 
depression, the statement is untrue. 

7. That promises to restore salaries to 
pre-depression rates have been broken 
and that they were made only to spur 
employees on to greater efforts. The 
authority for this statement would be 
especially interesting. It must have 
been recognized by employees as well 
as employers that salaries could not be 
paid at pre-depression rates until such 
time as business might have improved 
sufficiently to warrant the payment at 
such rates. There was no indication to 
give a reasonable hope of an early re- 
turn of business prosperity and it, 
therefore, seems most unlikely that any 
such statements could have been made. 
Furthermore, until I read the article 
under discussion, I had not heard it 
claimed that any such statement had 
been made. 

8. That the application of the policy of 
salary reduction, short time and laying 
off over a four-year period has steadily 
reduced the vitality as well as the pur- 
chasing power of the nation. 

Would it not be fairer to say that in 
order to avoid bankruptcy the manage- 
ment was faced with the necessity of 
reducing salaries and putting into effect 
the policy of a short time and laying off 
surplus staff, thus enabling the store 
to continue to employ such of its staff 
as business conditions might warrant, 
and avoiding the more serious effect of 
failure with the consequent unemploy- 
ment of the whole staff. 

It may well be that in some of the 
department and chain stores there are 
abuses which should be rectified. Sug- 
gestions towards this end would be most 
useful, but nothing but harm can come 
of destructive criticism such as is con- 
tained in the article under discussion. 
The very serious difficulties to be en- 
countered by the management should 
be considered and dealt with fairly, and 
if more satisfactory means than those 
followed can be suggested for over- 
coming them, such suggestions would be 
most welcome. It must be remembered 
that the management has the very 
serious responsibility of deciding just 
where the line must be drawn in order 
to create as little hardship as possible, 
without running the risk of forcing the 
store into bankruptcy with the conse- 
quent complete unemployment of the 
whole staff. 

B. B. Oster 
Toronto. 





The Canadian Forum 
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The Editor, Tue CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

May we request the courtesy of your 
columns for the announcement of our 
second Annual National Essay-Contest 
on subjects relating to co-operation. 

The Robert Owen Foundation will 
grant a cash prize of $50.00 to the writer 
of the best essay, not exceeding 3,000 
words in length, on one of the follow- 
ing subjects: 

1. Democracy in Industrial Manage- 
ment, and its Relation to Efficiency. 
Essayists writing on this topic are ex- 
pected to give a description and history 
of some of the most striking examples 
of industrial concerns organized on the 
co-operative plan, or in which a share in 
the management has been secured to 
the working force, with a special refer- 
ence to the effect on efficiency. 

2. How Can a Canadian Government, 
Federal or Provincial, Encourage and 
Support Co-operative Enterprise? 

3. Co-operative Goal versus State 
Socialism. 

The Contest is open to all persons 
over seventeen and under thirty years 
of age, living in Canada. The essays 
must be received by the President of 
the Robert Owen Foundation, Mr. H. E. 
Langford, 91 Gothic Avenue, Toronto, 
before January 15th, 1935. The name of 
the writer must not appear on the 
essay itself, but must be submitted on 
a separate sheet, together with a note 
stating address, occupation, place and 
date of birth, and education received. 

Only essays dealing specifically and 
exclusively with the subject chosen will 
be considered. 

The decision of the Robert Owen 
Foundation in awarding the prize will 
be final. 

The essays will become the property 
of the Robert Owen Foundation, and 
may be published by it as it sees fit. 

The first contest, in which all the 
Provinces participated, was such a suc- 
cess that the opening of our second 
contest does not need commendation 
and will certainly be good news for 
many of your readers. 

Thanking you for your co-operation, 
and remaining at your disposal for any 
further particulars, we are, 

Yours, etc., 
Robert Owen Foundation 
Per Henri LASERRE 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
CANADIAN 

A Brier Wortp History, by Norman 
W. DeWitt (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
832; $2.50). 

Biackroor Traits, by E. A. Corbett 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 139; $1.75). 

Tue Fourrn Cotumn, by J. V. Mc- 
_ (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 332; 

00). 
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ADDRESSES AT THE CANADIAN INSTITUTE 
or Economics AND Potrrics (National 
Council of Y.M.C.A.’s; pp. 39; 60 cents). 


GENERAL 

IMPERIAL Economy, by C. R. Fay (Ox- 
ford University Press; pp. 151; $1.75). 

Sm Ricwarp Sreerz, by Willard Con- 
nely (Charles Scribner’s Sons; pp. 462; 
$3.75). 

A Guwe To Mopern Potrtics, by G. D. 
H. and M. I. Cole (Ryerson Press; pp. 
559; $1.75). 

Dusk aT THE Grove, by Samuel Rogers 
(McClelland & Stewart; pp. 312; $2.50). 

PROBLEMS OF THE SOCIALIST TRANsI- 
TION, by Sir Stafford Cripps and others 
(Ryerson Press; pp. 222; $1.50). 

East anp West, by Somerset Maugham 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. xxii, 
955; $3.00). 

Potrrics aND Potrricians, by F. S. 
Oliver (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 93; 
85 cents). 

Tue Roots or VIOLENCE, by S. K. Rat- 
cliffe (The Hogarth Press; pp. 60; 1/-). 

Tue MerapuysicaL Poets, by J. B. 
Leishman (Oxford University Press; pp. 
232; $3.00). 

Goop Mercuant, by John L. Graham 
(The Hogarth Press; pp. 288; 7/6). 

TaLKiInc Picrure, by John Heygate 
(Jonathan Cape; pp. 352; $2.00). 

Tae Concise Oxrorp Frencn Dicrion- 
ARy, compiled by Abel and Marguerite 
Chevalley (Oxford University Press; pp. 
895; $2.25). 

How To Make a Revotution, by Ray- 
mond Postgate (The Hogarth Press; pp. 
199; 5/-). 

Wortp Economic Survey, 1933-34 
(League of Nations Society in Canada; 
pp. 365; $1.00). 


CanapIAN ANTI-TrusT LEGISLATION, by 
John A. Ball, Jr. (The Williams & Wil- 
kins Company, Baltimore; pp. 105; 
$1.00). 

ROUSSEAU AND THE Mopern Stare, by 
Alfred Cobban (George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd.; pp. 288; $3.00). 

Ittyrta, Lapy, by Constance Butler 
(The Hogarth Press; pp. 228; 6/-). 

Ateck Maury, SporTsMAN, by Caro- 
line Gordon (Charles Scribner’s Sons; 


-pp. 287; $2.50). 


Horpusat, by Karel Capek (George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd.; pp. 249; $2.50). 

Crome aT Curistmas, by C. H. B. Kit- 
chin (The Hogarth Press; pp. 285; 7/6). 

Tae Dark Istanp, by V. Sackville- 
West (The Hogarth Press; pp. 317; 7/6). 

THE QUESTION OF THE House or Lorps, 
by A. L. Rowse (The Hogarth Press; 
pp. 64; 1/6). 

Nor I, Bur tHe Winn, by Frieda Law- 
rence (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 296; 
$3.00). 

EXPERIMENT IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, by H: 
G. Wells (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
718; $4.50). 
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OUTSTANDING TITLES 


FROM 


OUR AUTUMN LIST 


JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 





* MARLBOROUGH: HIS LIFE AND TIMES, 


Volume II 
By the Right Honourable Winston S. Churchill. $7.50 
A biography that ee yg age intrigue, pommnae and 


authoritative ve ee recognized 
English olume i Talbert ®. Carman 


Montre: "Star: 
our time who can ry 
diluting and a=, it into fiction.” 


® EUROPEAN JOURNEY 

By Sir Philip Gibbs). - - - - $2.50 
In this book Philip ans does for Europe what J. B. Priest- 
ley did for England in English Journey. 


* LLOYD GEORGE’S WAR MEMOIRS 
By David Lloyd George. - $6.00 per volume 
“This third volume of ‘War Memoirs’ is the book of the year, 
bese work of a powerful mind and a clear-sighted enthusiast 
a book that should be carefully studied by everyone who 
ride in the British Empire and its achievements.”. 

~—_ in Toronto Saturday Night. 

2. III now ready. Volume ready Nov. 15th. 


° IN THE STEPS OF THE MASTER 

By H. V. Morton. - - - - $2.50 
This new book by the author of In Poe of Ireland, etc., 
is likely to prove the most importan * Been Pal steeds book 
of the year. ade — rambles Syria 
and Trans-Jordani ge BH ae in his Satiiniteble 
wey. A, result is on a ious book, but a fascinating 

ve 


® THE MINOR PLEASURES oF LIFE 
By Rose Macaulay. - - $2.00 
4 as tful anthology of prose and verse. ay haven't the 


ee that be here in Eacient the great 
seller of the year.”—Victor Gollan 


° THE MAJOR PLEASURES oF LIFE 
By Martin Armstrong. - - $2.00 
An ‘_ oy similar to the above, and equally irresistible. 


Both books attractively bound, and very suitable for 
keeping on a bedside table. 


* J. S. WOODSWORTH 
By Olive Ziegler. - - - - $2.00 
Great interest has already been a in this forthcoming 
biography of one of the best known political leaders of to- 
day in Canada. Mr. Woodsworth has bee Methodist 
r, social worker, My ny my 
problems, in during the *Winni 


— saneeber of Par —K.., for Winnipeg 

ow chairman of the Co-operative Commmonrweeltt Federa- 
thon. The author is head of a Univ lement and 
geown Seem. cone to coast for her work in connection with 
the Canadian “Youth: Movement. 


®* THE PEEL TRAIT 
By Joseph Lincoln. - - - - 


“A quaint yarn of the Cape Cod coast, embellished with those 

eccentric characters of the sea ey he delighted the 

Eaitig Steel” fe Tanta els ‘aplent es ee ae 
nove! ani 

acteristic vein.”—Vancouver Province. PP 


* THE PROUD AND THE MEEK 
By Jules Romains. - eres af 


This is Volume III of the series Men of Good Will”. “One 
7 pues masterpieces of our age.”—Saturday Review of 


* CANADA’S PAST IN PICTURES 
By C. W. Jefferys. - - 
Both text and illustrations - 
ree —- i gee by ©. Wy, defterys ii beau. 
Fitty full-page —— 
Canadian history; 


of description. It will make an rtant 
addition any library. _ 


* DOWN IN NOVA SCOTIA 
Dennis, 


° TONY 
By Basil B. Campbell. - - - - $1.50 
The adventures of a little boy who visits Fairyland in his 


dreams in search of a bab 0 fae Dene to Bip nate. On 
his second visit he sees 


Witcheries at their Rig a 
revels. The fairy illustrations will be a delight to children. 


* TOY BALLOONS 

By Florence Steiner. - - - - $1.00 
A charmin, Bg gift book. by and humorous 
verses for by one who can speak their and 
understand that x and w Elsie Deane has supplied twenty 
drawings in black an white of utterly delecta le children. 


* THE LEATHER BOTTLE 

By Theodore Goodridge Roberts. - - $2.00 
For the lover of poetry this is an ideal Christmas gift. To 
ae ee Leather Bottle is to adventure in the realms 
of There is ic in it—not only the magical 
abi malities of the contents, but also the container’s ——— 
ability to offer four different vintages and brews wi 

ing emptied or refilled. 
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